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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tue Queen Regent of Spain has published a manifesto, which 
has caused no slight disappointment to her supporters of the 
Liberal party. It is plain that she yields, for the present at least, 
to the influence of ZEA BermupDeEz, to whom the authorship of 
the document is with good reason attributed. The Queen is made 
to say— 

‘¢ I experience the liveliest satisfaction in considering that it is a duty for me 
to preserve whole and entire that royal authority which has been confided to 
me. I will maintain most religiously the form and fundamental laws of the 
monarchy, without admitting dangerous innovations, however respectable they 
may appear in their origin; for we have already unfortunately experienced their 
disastrous effects. The best formof government for a country is that to which 
it is accustomed. A. stable and compact power, founded upon ancient 


laws, rendered respectable by custom, consecrated by ages of duration, is the 
most powerful instrument for increasing the welfare of nations; which never 
can be done when the supreme authority is weakened—when the ideas; the 
customs, and the established institutions are attacked—when the existing in- 
terests are disturbed for the oe 


new ones, and giving rise to 
fresh exigencies—when the different classes of society are put in array one 
against the other, and soegiety is thrown into confusion. I will transmit the 
sceptre of Spain to the Queen, to whom the laws allot it, without any diminu- 
tion of its-power+-in a word, such’as the laws have made it.” 

There is no mistaking this language; it is such_as despots 
always think it prudent to use; and if the real intentions of the 
Regent are developed init, Spain has gained little by the death 
of Ferpinanp. One of the very first acts of the new Governmeat 
was to banish Count. Fooripa Bianca, a leader among the 
Liberals, for six years. Itremains to be seen whether the Regent 
ean maintain the difficult: position she has assumed against the 
active hostility of Don Cartos and the Priesthood, now that she 
has deprived herself of the aid which the Constitutional party 
would have so gladly afforded her. 

No certain intelligence has been received of the movements of 
Don CArzos. Corpova, the Spanish Minister to Don MigveEn, 
sent word to Lord Wiit1AM RussEtL, that he had left Abrantes, 
and entered.the Spanish territory. .The wily diplomatist affected 
to believe that this was the most speedy mode of conveying the 
intelligence’ to Madrid; but he is supposed to have been actuated 
by a wish to give Don Cartos the start by two or three days, 
while he claimed credit with his employers for unusual anxiety to 
give them the earliest information. 

It is now eertain that Don Carnnos has been proclaimed King 
in the Biseayan provinces. The Marquis pz VALDESPINA, a man 
distinguished for his bigotry and devotion to the Pretender, entered 
Bilboa at the head’ of a considerable body of the Priesthood and 
peasantry, who assembled from the neighbouring country. He 
is now said to be at the head of several thousand fanatics. The 
Liberals have been roughly treated by them;:upwards of three 
hundred have been imprisoned, and others obliged to fly; contri- 
butions in money and provisions are levied upon them without 
Merey by the insurgents. It is also stated, that at Vittoria the 
Carlist flag has been’ hoisted, and the feeble garrison expelled. 
General CastaGgnos, the commander of the Government troops, 
marched towards Bilboa, in the hope of quelling the revolt; but 
found the insurgents too powerful for him, and retreated. 

It does not appear. that the revolt has extended beyond the 
Basque provinces ; though Navarre and part of Catalonia are con- 
Sidered to be insurrectionary districts, and Old Castile and Estre- 
madura by no means. well-affected to the new Government. Va- 
lentia, Andalusia, La Mancha, Murcia, and all the provinces along 
‘the coast of tlie Mediterranean, are decidedly opposed to the claims 
of Don Car os, and contain large bodies of Liberals. : A not im- 
probable reason has been given for ‘the promptitudé-with which : 
the Biscayans embraced the cause “of-Carios. They.are.in pos- 
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ment of certain taxes—which, under the government of the Cortes, 
they were deprived of, and would be again were the Liberal party 
to gain the ascendancy. It is clear that the other provinces can 
have no common feeling with them in this matter, and that ia- 
ducements of a different kind must be offered them to join the re- 
volt. Madrid, according to the last accounts, remained perfectly 
tranquil, and there seemed to be a disposition to give the new Go- 
vernment a fair trial. 

The French Ministry had despatched letters to M. pz RAYNEVAL 
rs Madrid, formally accrediting him as Ambassador to the Spauish 

ourt. 


News from Lisbon has been received to the 6th instant: it is 
decidedly favourable to Donna Maria. The fortifications of the 
capital are represented as being very complete in every respect : 
the number of troops within the lines amounts to twenty-two thou- 
sand. At Peniché, there are two thousand infantry and two hun- 
dred cavalry, who were about to march on Torres Vedras to co- 
operate with the garrison of Lisbon in an attack on the Miguelite 
army, which it was intended to make on the 12th instant. The 
force of Miaurex had been reduced, principally by desertion, to 
fourteen thousand; exclusive, however, of the garrison of Elvas, 
which was numerous and well-appointed. 

The British battalion, with a few French: soldiers, arrived at 
Peniché from Oporto on the 27th September. On the 29th, they 
attacked and took the small town of Obidos; which was so feebly 
defended that it is probable treachery had something to do in the 
affair. Obidos stands on.the summit of a hill, surrounded by a 
strong wall, built by the Moors, with a very narrow entrance ; and 
the garrison, which amounted to six hundred men, might have held 
it against a considerable force, but made scarcely any resistance: 
The state of the country in the interior seems to be dreadful: the 
Guerillas are burning and laying waste every thing before them. 
The account of Bourmonr's defection from the Miguelites is fully 
confirmed. It seems that he found the Usurper obstinate and: an- 
manageable; and as the latter had no reason to be pleased with 
the resudt of the French General's endeavours, he was probably 
glad to receive his resignation. 


The French Government have determined to station an army of 
observation, fifty thousand strong, along the Pyrenees, It is de- 
stined to act only in the event of Bourmonr and his fellow-offi- 
cers taking arms under Den Cartos; which, it is maintained, 
would justify French interference with the, internal conceras cf 
Spain. A story which has been circulated ‘of a protest by Pozzo 
pI Borgo against Louis Pui.ip's recognition of Queen Isapecta 
the Second, is seouted as absurd, by the Paris cotrespondent of the 
Times. 

Louts Purttr has gained some popularity among his subjects, 
by the promptitude with whieh he has-taken part with the exist- 
ing Spanish Government; but he is likely to lose itin otler ways. 
In a spirit of servile compliance with the wishes of the Austrian 
Government, he has caused the arrest of a very old friend of Eu- 
ropean liberty, Buonarorri, Marquis pk Canossa, the only sur- 
viving descendant’ of MicHarn ANGELO... His advocate, M. 
Prati, has published a letter soliciting subscriptions in England 
in order to defray the charges of his defence. The banished 
Patriots of Italy, it seems, are not safe from the persecution of 
their Austrian tyrants eyen in Paris. The Times says, in reference 
to this subject— 

‘¢ The offence of this illustrious sufferer is his devotion tothe cause of liberty 
from early manhood, and his Italian birth. These Northern and Eastern des- 
pots will drive the world mad with their outrages: but this is not all. The 
French nation, who are in earnest both where-their domestic liberties and their 
national iadependence are concerned, must see with pain the obliquities of their 
so-called Constitutional Monarzh, and his wavering but wily policy, with 
hatred of tyranny on his lips, and prompt subserviency to its dictates in his ac- 
tions. The Regent of Spain might take a lesson from the fate of Poland, and 
think a little before she yields herself implicitly to the councils of Louis 


Philip.” 


There appears to be some chance of a collision between the 
Dutch and Belgian troops. The fortress of Maestricht, garrisoned 
by the Dutch, cannot be approached except througha territory de- 
clared to be neutral and inviolable; and which the King of Ho!- 
land has no right'to march his troops through, until he has re- 
moved the obstructions which still impede the navigation of the 
Maese. But the term of. service of:a portion of the garrison has 
expired, and they have become mutinous: and insist, upon being 
relieved. The question! is, whether the King of Holland will, 
under these circumstances, attempt to replace them with fresh 
troaps.. Should he determine to do so, the Belgians, who have 
moved a considerable foree in that direction, will oppose him; and 
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the French also would have a right to interfere, as they are parties 
to the convention by which the territory in»question is declared 
to be inviolable and strictly neutral. General Sr. Cyr, the Com- 
mander of the Frenchvarmy of the-North, arrived in Brussels on 
Tuesday, in order to piake atrangements with the Belgian Govern- 
ment relative to their future proceedings. 

King Lzeopotp and his Queen have postponed their intended 
visit to Paris. It is said that his Ministry represented to LEoPotp, 
that this close and familiar intercourse with France was extremely 
—— to the English Government. 

The Directors of the Belgian Post-oflice have been endeavour- 
ing to establish a more frequent communication between their 
country and England. The Brussels correspondent of the Times 
says— 

“ The Duke of Richmond, or, to speak more correctly, Mr. Freeling (who 
rules both his father, the Secretary of the Post- office, and his Grace the Post- 
master-General ) has at length consented to a more frequent communication with 
Belgium as well as with France. As soon as the subordinate arrangements are 
completed, there will be four arrivals and four despatches weekly, both from 
London and Brussels, in place of two, as at present. The Director of the Bel- 
gian Post-office, M. Delfosse, proposes to pay a/visit to London for the purpose 
of promoting the free interchange of English and Belgian newspapers, and of 
seconding the negotiations already begun in London, with a similar view, by M. 
Comte, of the French Post-office. ‘Should the proposal of M. Delfosse, feo 
ever, be received with the same coldness as that of M. Comte, there is no great 
prospect of its leading to any useful result, unless a question so intimately con- 
nected with the maintenance of a good understanding between England, France, 
and Belgium, should be seriously taken up by the public press. The obstacles 
which have been raised in rh | possible quarter, and on every possible pretext, 
to defeat the arrangement in all its details, are of a nature to make Englishmen 
blush, and foreigners admire our powers of endurance.” 





The treaty between Russia and Turkey has at length been 
made public. Itis dated the 8th July, and consists of six articles 
and a supplementary one. The substance of the six has 
already been correctly guessed at by “the correspondents of the 
London and Parisian Newspapers. They form a treaty on the 
basis of reciprocal defence. The Emperor of Russia engages to 
furnish the Sultan with all the auxiliary forces by sea and land 
which he may require; “ his Imperial Majesty being desirous of 
maintaining the independence and complete preservation of the 
Ottoman empire.” Turkey is to do as much for Russia; and the 
party requiring the aid is to be charged with the expense of pro- 
visioning the troops. 

But the following supplementary article is the one which is by 
far the most important to foreign powers. 

*¢ The Sublime Porte, in pursuance of the said principles, will close, in case of 
need, the Straits of the Dardanelles; that is to say, it will not permit the en- 
trance of any foreign vessel, even under any pretext whatsoever. The present 
separate article shall be regarded as if inserted word by word, and comprised in 
the said treaty of alliance offensive and defensive, and shall as such be equally 
maintained and observed.” 

It cannot be supposed that England, France, or the United 
States, will permit the execution of this article; which proves, 
more than any of the others, the perfect subserviency of the 
Ottoman Government to Russia. This latter power may find that 
she has gone a step too far in requiring it from her vassal. 


A serious disturbance has occurred at Montreal, between the 
citizens and soldiers of the garrison, which it required strenuous 
efforts on the part of the officers and the civil authorities to put 
down. A bitter feeling is said to exist between the soldiery and 
the inhabitants: the latter were the aggressors. 





President Jackson has withdrawn the Government deposits 
from the Bank of the United States, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of his Finance Minister, the Secretary of the Treasury. On 
the 18th of September, he read to the Cabinet a long statement of 
the reasons which had induced him so toact. This statement con- 
tains very serious charges against the management of the Bank : 
but it must be borne in mind, that this question is one of party 
politics, and it by no means follows that the charges can be sub- 
stantiated because the President has made them. General Jacx- 
son is indebted for his reelection very considerably to those who 
expected benefit from his promised transfer of the Government 
deposits from the Bank of the United States to certain State 
Banks. 


A fierce civil war, and a scourge almost as terrible, the cholera, 
are both raging in Mexico. An insurrection has broken out 
against the authority of the President, Sanra Anna, headed by 
Generals Arista and Duran. The armies on both sides suffer 
dreadfully from the cholera: that of Sanra Anna lost 2,000 men, 
out of 4,000 in the course of -a few days, and the sufferings of the 
insurgent forces were equally heavy. At the date of the last 
accounts, all warlike operations were suspended, owing to the pre- 
valence of this terrible disease. 








{ We have news this week from the North Pole! After an absence 
of four years, when even the most sanguine had abandoned all 
hope of seeing him again, the daring navigator Captain Ross has 
returned to England, with all his crew safe, except three, who died. 
Scarcely any thing that can be depended upon has transpired as 
yet respecting his adventures. It is said that he lost both his ship and 
steamer the first year; that he wintered two seasons in the wreck 
of the Fury, which vesse! was left by Captain Parry in 1825 in 


a whaler, the Isabella of Hull, which has just arrived at one of 
the Orkney Islands. 

It is intended to send the news of Captain Ross's arrival with 
out delay to Captain Back. The latter proposed wintering at one 
of the Hudson Bay Company's stations, where there will be little 
difficulty in conveying intelligence to him. 





Che Court. 


On Saturday, the Queen, accompanied by the Marchioness Wellesley, 
paid a visit to the Princess Augusta, at Frogmore. Her Royal High. 
ness has lately suffered severely from the gout, but is now in good health, 
The Marchioness Wellesley departed in the evening for London. 
Their Majesties gave a grand dinner on Monday, in the Waterloo 
Gallery, toabout one hundred guests of distinction ; among whom were 
the Duke of Gloucester, Lord Elphinstone, Lord and Lady Errol, the 
members of the household, and most of the nobility and gentry in the 
neighbourhoed. 

On Wednesday, the King and Queen, attended by the Earl and 
Countess Howe, left Windsor for St. James’s Palace; where they ar- 
rived about half-past one. His Majesty then held a Court ; which was 
attended by Lords Melbourne, Palmerston, Hill, Holland, Albemarle, 
Messrs. Stanley, Grant, and Henry Ellis. Subsequently, at a meeting 
of the Privy Council, the King ordered a proclamation to be issued 
for the further prorogation of Parliament to the 12th of December. His 
Majesty gave audiences to several of his Cabinet Ministers; and re- 
turned to Windsor, escorted by a party of Lancers, in the evening. 

The departure of the Court for Brighton is fixed for Tuesday week. 
The Princess Augusta and the Duke and Dutchess of Gloucester are 
expected to pass the winter at Brighton. 

The Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria are still at Norris 
Castle, near Cowes ; and make excursions by land or water every fine 
day. The Earl and Countess of Listowell, the Earl and Countess of 
Belfast, and Sir James and Lady Graham, are residing at Cowes, or 
in the neighbourhood. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Cumberland arrived at Frankfort on 
Thursday week. 

Prince George of Cambridge sailed on Tuesday last, from Dover to 
Calais, on his road to Hanover. He was accompanied by his tutor, the 
Reverend Mr. Wood. He slept the night before at Walmer Castle. 


HONOURS. 


Wurrenaty, 14th October, 1833.—The King has been pleased to grant unto Wit- 
L14M Henry Asner A’Court, Esq. (commonly called the Honourable William Henry 
Ashe A’Court), eldest son and heir apparent of William Baron Heytesbury, G.C.B. and 
unto Exizasetra Worstey, his wife, eldest daughter and co-heir of the late Sir Leonard 
Thomas Worsley Holmes, of Westover in the Isle of Wight, Baronet, deceased, his 
Majesty’s Royal licence and authority that, in compliance with a proviso in the last 
will and testament of the said Sir Leonard Thomas Worsley Holmes, they may take 
and use the surname of Homes, in addition to that of A’CourT; that the said Wit- 
LIAM Henry Asus A’Court may bear the arms of Hotmes quarterly in the first 
quarter with his own family arms; and that the said Ex1izanetrH Worstey A’Covurt 
may also bear the arms of Holmes, 





The Metropatis. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Monday, for the purpose 
of considering the report of the Committee appointed to make inqui- 
ries relative to the Court of Aldermen, and also relative to Municipal 
Corporations. The Committee stated, that they had had a conference 
with Sir Francis Palgrave; who had informed them that the period 
for vivd voce examination had not arrived, and that his present inquiry 
extended only to documentary evidence. He subsequently delivered 
in the following list of points, upon which he desired information from 
the corporation. 

1. All by-laws or acts of Common Council, now considered as in force, and 
regulating or concerning the election, appointment, duties, or functions of the 
corporate magistrates, members of the Common Council, or officers, or other- 
wise to the government of the city. 2. Resolutions or orders of the Court of 
Aldermen or Common Council, appointing the different standing committees. 
3. Reports upon the duties or functions of corporate officers. 4. Oaths taken 
by the magistrates, members of the Common Council, or officers. 5. A table 
of all customs and dues to which the Corporation are entitled upon the importa- 
tion of goods, wares, or merchandise. 6. A similar table of all street or gate 
tolls. 7. A similar table of all fair and market tolls and dues. 8. Forms of 
precepts issued for the summoning of courts or election of corporate officers. 
9. Forms of process in the Mayor’s Court, Court of Hustings, Sheriff’s Court, 
and the Borough Court of Southwark, and all other courts belonging or inci- 
dent to the Corporation. 10. An accurate statement, as well as a map or maps 
of the wards, with the returns of the number of freemen resident in each ward, 
and the number of dwellinghouses. 11. A similar statement, as well as a map 
of the boundaries of the city, distinguishing London within the walls from 
London without the walls. 12. A specification of such districts locally in- 
cluded within the city boundaries, but exempt or claiming to be exempt, from 
the city’s jurisdiction. 153. The present duties of the judicial and ministerial 
officers of the Corporation. 

The report stated, that upon receiving this communication, the Com- 
mittee referred it to a Select Committee to prepare the answers and re- 
turns, and that Committee had given instructions accordingly. It 
further stated, that directions having some time ago been given to 
make extensive extracts from the City records, charters, and other do- 
cuments, with translations of them, they were now nearly complete, 
and a collection of highly valuable and useful information had been ob- 
tained; and that as expenses had naturally arisen and must naturally 
arise from the investigation, the Committee should draw upon the 
Chamber for a sum of money amounting to 500/. 

Mr. Charles Pearson objected to the expenditure for the translations. 
Mr. Parkes, the Secretary to the Commission, had told him that six 
pounds was all that the Commissioners had hitherto allowed for trans- 
lations all over the kingdom, and that they had absolutely set their 
faces against expense. 

Mr. Pritchard justified the Committee. They had found the civic 
records in the greatest possible confusion, and had forty different sit- 
tings in order to arrange and methodize them properly. 
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words; and a motion for agreeing to the report of the: Committee was 
unanimously carried. . 
_ It is mentioned as a. remarkable and most creditable fact, that this 
laborious Committee have not once dined together at the public expense. 
Yesterday, the Lord Mayor:Elect directed the Remembraneer to 
address an invitation to the grand civic banquet on the 9th of November 
to the intrepid explorer of the Polar regions. A Committee was also 
appointed, as usual, to make arrangements for the entertainment. 
[Captain Ross will doubtless be the chief point of attraction for some 
time to come ; and the Lord Mayor Elect has wisely taken precaution 
that the worthy citizens of London shall enjoy a sight of the Lion of 
the day at a cheap rate. ] 


It appears that there has been for some time a considerable difference 
of opinion between the inhabitants and Common Councilmen of 
Langbourn Ward, on the subject of their Most Worshipful Represen- 
tative in the Court of Aldermen. The Common Council fully agree 
with the inhabitants that Sir John Key is totally unfit for the office he 
still holds, but thought that they were not the proper parties to move in 
the business. The disgust of the inhabitants, however, became so stron 
at the daring effrontery of the Alderman, that the Common Counel 
considered it prudent to interfere, lest they might come in for a share 
of the general feeling when St. Thomas’s Day came round. They ac- 
cordingly met last week, and unanimously agreed to a resolution that 
the conduct of Sir John Key was highly disgraceful, and such as in- 
capacitated him from exercising the office of a Magistrate; and that 
they therefore, on behalf of the Ward, requested him to resign his 
seat forthwith. On the next morning, this resolution was presented to 
Sir John Key by nine of the Common Council (the tenth being out of 
town, but cognizant of and approving the proceeding), accompanied 
with the expression of their regret at the unavoidable necessity of the 
step they had taken, and. of their opinion that it was advisable for him 
to comply wit this resolution at once, rather than wait for a public 
meeting. Sir John, to the amazement of the Deputation, stated that 
his resigning was quite out of the question; that nothing he had done 
could be considered dishonourable, or as affecting his magisterial cha- 
racter ; and that he should retain his gown until he was compelled (if 
that were possible) to vacate it. He added, that he was much sur- 
prised at the extraordinary conduct of the Common Council, some of 
whom he understood had made use of very strong language respecting 
him. To this one of the Deputation replied, that if Sir John alluded 
to him, he was perfectly correct; that he had designated him as a 
scoundrel, an opinion which he believed was entertained by eleven out of 
twelve persons in the city of London. Sir John reiterated his determi- 
nation to retain his magisterial office, and the Common Council having 
again warned him of the probable consequences of his obstinacy, the 
interview terminated. It is now understood, that such steps will be 
taken by the Ward on the 2\st of December (St. Thomas’s Day), that 
the Honourable Magistrate will be compelled to retire. It is, how- 
ever, suspected, that prior to that period, he will follow the example of 
certain well-bred dogs, who, &c.—Morning Post. 





The following letter from Sir William Horne was read at a meeting 
of Marylebone householders, on Monday evening. Sir William had 
been requested by a portion of his constitutents to preside at a meeting 
to consider the best means of proceeding in consequence of the alleged 
refusal of Ministers to repeal the Assessed Taxes. 

«49, Upper Harley Street, Sunday. 

“ Sir—I have to apologize to you for not sooner answering your letter upon the sub- 
ject of to morrow’s meeting ; but as it referred to a printed placard which was not en- 
closed, and did not specify either the place of meeting or the name of the Chairman, I 
felt in doubt what the meeting was to be. Finding, however, a placard upon my table, 
advertising a meeting for Monday, with the name of Mr. Mackinnon in the chair, I 
presume that is the meeting intended. There is no duty, Sir, which I feel more incum- 
bent upon me, or which I shall more cheerfully discharge, than that of attending to the 
wishes, and promoting the interests, of my immediate constituents; and if 1 thought 
that my personal attendance to-morrow would be useful, I would certainly be there: but 
as I observe that the meeting is called, according to the placard, ‘To take into con- 
sideration the proper means to be adopted in consequence of the decision of his Majesty’s 
Ministers respecting the Assessed Taxes,’ I feel (connected as I am with his Majesty’s 
Government, aud after the vote which I have felt it my duty to give upon the late mo- 
tion) my presence could not effect any useful purpose. Let me, however, add, as I do 
most truly, that no man disapproves of the House and Window taxes on principle more 
than myself, as bearing most heavily and hardly upon a large class of the most merito- 
rious inhabitants of this borough; and that in the vote I gave against their abolition, 
I did so only because I felt that their immediate abolition was impossible, without a 
most dangerous diminution of the existing revenue, unless a substitute could be pro- 
vided to supply the deficiency ; and as the only substitute seriously proposed was a 
Property or Income tax, or both, I felt then, as I do now, that by a premature vote upon 
the subject I might not only embarrass the public, but probably injure instead of 
benefit the inhabitants of the borough, “I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

“To Mr. Wood. “W, Horne.” 


The aggregate meeting of the various associations for the repeal of 
the Assessed Taxes took place on Wednesday, at the Yorkshire Stingo, 
New Road. The large room in the tavern, which holds two thousand 
persons, was speedily filled, and the gardens were also crowded. Mr. 
Savage, of Marylebone, was in the chair. The report of the Commit- 
tee of Management was read and approved. The following resolutions 
were carried unanimously. 


“ That this association having had recourse to every measure consistent with their 
duty as good citizens to obtain relief, without effect, are now compelled to declare that 


they can no longer pay in money those iniquitous imposts, the House and Window % 


taxes: and that they will neither buy nor sell goods that may be taken from those 
already borne down by the non-fulfilment of a former Minister's pledye to the nation, 
that the entire repeal of these taxes should take place two years after the ratification 
of peace. 

“That, notwithstanding the votes and professions of the present Administration, 
when out of office, to repeal these taxes, they have rendered them more galling and op- 
oe by causing the elective franchise to depend upon their payment within a 
imited period; thus marking and degrading au industrious portion of the commu- 
aeetys and punishing their poverty as a crime by depriving them of their political 
rights. 

“ That this meeting, impressed not only with the injustice of continuing these taxes, 
but also with the misery that enforcing their ayment inflicts upon all individuals in 
arrear, feel it an imperative duty to extend to their members all the assistance in their 
power; and they hereby express their admiration at the public-spirit of the auctioneers 
and brokers who have so honourably declared their determination of acting no longer 
4s agents and assistants in so distressing their fellow men. 

“ That an address to the King, embodying the foregoing resolutions, be prepared by 
the Committee, and signed by them on behalf of this meeting, praying him to convene 
the Parliament forthwith, to take into consideration the best means of averting the 
£vils which appear to us likely to endanger the existing institutions of our country, 


“ That the managing Committee be empowered to commutitate with and call apok 
the householders of all the prin¢ipal cities and boroughs throughout the kingdom, ia 
such manner as may appear to them most advisable, in order to procure their assistange 
in calling for the immediate repeal of these obnoxiors taxes, 

“ That in order to protect such members as are row, or may hereafter be, proxecateti 
by the local authorities or others for endeavouring-to obtain the repeal of these taxes, 
the householders of the Metropolis are respectfully called upon to assist, by subscribing 
such sums as may be convenient to them, when required, in aid of the object of the 
association; and that a committee be appointed to earry out the preceding resolution, 

Some of the speeches were of a rather violent description. Mr. 
Burke, one of the deputation from St. Luke’s parish, said— 

They were anxious to ayoid hostility to Government. (“ Yes!”) We love 
our King. (Laughter.) We reverence the King. ( Great laughter and up- 
roar, with hisses.) He was sorry that the meeting would not hear the con- 
cluding part of his sentence. As a country, we loved our King, and revered our 
Constitution—(A voice, ‘1 do not” )—so long as our King acted according to 
his character, and so long as the Constitution protected the people. They had . 
not been successful in their application to Ministers ; they had not obtained even 
a hearing, and could not therefore obtain relief. They had now met to give 
effect to their wishes, and he hoped they would meet again, Formerly they 
thought deliberately, but did not dare to speak boldly; but now the tables were 
turned—they felt intensely, and were ready to speak boldly, and declare what 
they wanted. ( Cheers.) To come to the prospective part of the resolution, 
they could not pay the money demanded for taxes any longer. They had, like 
hearty Englishmen, like regular John Bulls, paid while they could. “They had 
es while they had a shot in the locker; but now the shots were all gone: 

here was nothing ; and where there was nothing, ‘the King, according to the 
maxim of law, lost his rights. 

Mr. Johnstone declared— 

If any person paid these taxes with a view to uphold the corrupt system, and 
refused at the same time to pay his just debts, such a person was a swindler. He 
hoped ere long to have to call their attention toa meeting, to be held perhaps in 
that room, to celebrate the termination of what might be called a Holy War. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Dr. Wade made a long speech, of which the following is a specimen. 

It had been found of no use to appeal to the old Parliament to take off these 
taxes; and if they appealed to the new Parliament, the people had no hold of it; 
they were so crippled by these taxes, that they were deprived of their civil 
rights, and were duafranchised. The people must, as Lord Brougham said at 
York, help themselves. The people had a right to interpose in their own be+ 
half. If the Ministers said toy were to be put down, and they would use 
force, he would have the people say, as a British sailor once said to a highway- 
man, who demanded his money and threatened to blow out his brains, ‘* Blow 
away!” He gave that advice to the people. (oud cheers.) 'The people had 
been too forbearing. It was said that the circumstances differed now from the 
time when Lord Milton talked of resistance to the tax-gatherer ; but how ? 

Mr. Birch said, that Lord Althorp had told him, he would repeal 
these taxes if the revenue would allow him, but not without ; and con- 
cluded his speech by saying that they had passed the Rubicon, and must 
stand up for their own and children’s rights, 

Mr. Webb avowed, that 

He wished for war against the Aristocracy; and he was afraid, if they did 
not get redress, that they would be obliged to declare war, not only against the 
two branches of the Aristocracy, but against the Monarchy itself. ( Cheers— 
** No, no!”) He was afraid it might come. to that, unless Ministers were 
warned, by such meetings as this, to avert the danger. 

Sir Samuel Whalley was extremely well received. He encouraged 
the meeting to hope that Parliament would repeal these odious taxes 
next session. He was convinced that the Ministers would yield on this 
point. He hoped and believed that the Government was anxious to re- 
store tranquillity, He recommended perseverance ; a long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether, would pull them through. 

A resolution of thanks to the Council of the Birmingham Political 
Union was passed, and the meeting separated, 

Meetings for this object were also held on Thursday night, in the 
parishes of St. Giles and St. George in the East. 

The friends of Mr. Clay in the Tower Hamlets are about to give 
that gentleman a public dinner. 

A meeting of the parishioners of West Hackney was held on Thurs- 
day week in the Vestry-room of the Church. The room was much 
crowded, and a very strong feeling.upon the subject for which they 
were met evidently pervaded the assembly. On the motion of the 
Churchwvarden, a rate of threepence in the pound was requested to de- 
fray the expenses of the church—such as the organist, beadle, pew- 
openers, &c. An amendment being moved, the rate was lost, by an 
immense majority. Following up their advantage, the majority also 
carried another resolution,—viz. the adjournment of the Vestry until 
that time twelvemonth. On last Sunday, divine service was performed in 
West Hackney Church without the assistance of either organist, beadle, 
or pew-opener. 

One of the persons whose vote was rejected by the Metropolitan 
Revising Barristers, on a point of form, is the owner of from 5,0004 
to 10,000/. a year of house property in the Borough, for which he 
claimed to be registered. 

The Governors of the Aldersgate Dispensary held a special general 
meeting on Monday, ‘for the purpose of investigating the causes which 
led to the resignation of the Duke of Sussex, the President, and the 
Medical Officers of the institution, and to adopt such measures as the 
emergency of the case might require.” The Lord Mayor was in the 
chair. The Reverend Mr. Pritchett moved, and the Reverend Dr. 

Russell seconded, a conciliatory resolution, the object of which was to 
enjoin a general oblivion of all past altercations. An amendment was 
moved, that it was inexpedient to consider the causes of the resignation 
of the Medical Officers, or to adopt any other measures than those re- 
quired by the laws of the institution. A very stormy discussion arose ; 
in the course of which, Mr. Coulson defended the conduct of the me- 
dical men, and several gentlemen strongly reprobated it. The amend- 
ment was finally carried, by a large majority. Mr. Bishop then moved, 
“‘ that henceforth the pablo offices of this institution be put up to 
public auction, and disposed of to the highest bidder.” This ironical 
motion was not put. A resolution expressive of regret at the resigna- 
tion of the Duke of Sussex was then carried unanimously ; and after 
a vote of thanks to the chairman of the meeting, and the Treasurer, 
Committee, and Secretary of the institution, the meeting separated. 

A general meeting of the Governors of this institution was held 
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yesterday at the Dispensary, for the purpose of electing physicians and 
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sergeons in the room of those who had resigned. The meeting was 
womerously attended ; and the following gentlemen were unanimous] 
elected—Dr. Whitsed and Dr. Yates, as physicians; and Mr. Caswall 
and Mr. Wyatt, as surgeons. 





. 

The London soap-manufacturers have resolved that a reduction of 
+s & ton shall be made in the price of soap. This sacrifice, which is 
no doubt of considerable importance to men in a large way of business, 
will lower the price of soap—that is to say, if the retailer takes any 
motice of the reduction—one farthing and a fraction in the pound. 

Tuesday was an important day among the speculators in tallow, as 
the account for the immense speculations which have been entered into 
@uring the last month was appointed to be settled on the 15th instant. 
On few former occasions has speculation been carried to such an ex- 
tent as recently; and the fluctuations in the price of tallow have been 
Between 501. and 43/. per ton, the lowest price having been obtained a 
few days since. The differences on the speculations, which were very 
Yarge, were paid without any defaulters beingannounced. A discovery 
kas been made, by which the merchants in Russia have carried on, it is 
thought, for some time, a deception in packing tallow, and by which the 
melter is defrauded. ‘Two heads of tallow-casks have beer exhibited 
at the Baltic Coffeehouse during the last three days, taken from some 
ef the recent importations, to show the trick played off by the Russian 
merchants on the trade here. The heads of the casks are full three 
times as thick as customary; and consequently, by taking up greater 
room than required, the casks contain less of tallow, the tare allowed by 
eustom in the trade being twelve pounds for every hundredweight. The 
recent arrivals of vessels from the Russian capital have considerably 
increased the stock of tallow, which is now nearly 37,000 casks, against 
£2,800 casks at this period of last year. The deliveries last week were 
large, having amounted to 4,129 casks. 

- Pursuant to orders given by the Lord Mayor for that purpose, the 
91,000 hundredweight of British Leaf Tea, belonging to Mr. Heale, 
was consumed on Thursday in the yard adjoining the interior building 
of the Excise-office, Old Broad Street. The leaf was conveyed to the 
yard in fifty-seven hogsheads, and thrown into five large masses; and at 
nine o’clock on Thursday morning they were fired by the Excise-officers, 
and continued to burn the whole day. The Lord Mayor attended at 
the Excise-office, when the first hogshead of the spurious tea was ig- 
nited, and was accompanied by several of the City Police; some of 
whom remained throughout the day, to keep order among a large as- 
semblage of persons drawn to the spot by curiosity to witness so novel 
2 proceeding. The spurious article destroyed was valued at upwards 
of 10,0007. [According to this estimate, the British Leaf ought to be 
warth 18s. per pound, instead of about 2s. 6d. ] 

The Duchy of Lancaster have failed in their negotiation with the 
Mercers’ Company. Government undertook to build the new street 
from the Strand to the British Museum, provided the company would 
give up the line of road. This they have refused, unless a rental is 
paid. In consequence, the new street will extend only to York Street. 





At the Mansionhouse, on Saturday, Mr. Henry Hunt stated to the 
Yiord Mayor, his apprehension that he, as a manufacturer of roasted 
eorn, was in danger of a visit from the Excise-officers, seeing the man- 
ner in which Mr. Heale had been treated by them. By the act for the 
regulation of licences, dealers in roasted corn, peas, and beans, and other 
vegetables, were required to be annually licensed, under a penalty. of 
50%. for each neglect. That act had, according to the statement of the 
Excise Board, been repealed in the year 1825, as he was given to un- 
derstand upon application at the Office. He found, however, that at any 
rate no formal repeal had taken place, and he stated that fact to the 
Board; but the answer he received was, that as the mention of that 
beverage was omitted in the act for the regulation of licences, the ne- 
cessity for taking out a licence was abrogated. The Lord Mayor 
thought there would be no danger likely to arise from observing what 
had been stated by the Board. 

Mr. Hunt said, that in Mr. Heale’s case, the Excise waited till he 
had got a large stock laid in, and then seized it: how did he know they 
would not play him the same trick ? 

The Lord Mayor—It must be recollected that the conduct of the Excise 
Board was not the question on Friday. - It was whether the act prohibited the 
fabrication of any article in imitation of tea. _ He had decided upon that ques- 
tion in Mr. Heale’s case, because he found that, notwithstanding all that had 
been battered into his ears by a learned sergeant, the nasty stuff had been made 
to imitate and be mixed with tea, and for that purpose alone ; and that nobody 
Bought an ounce of it for other use, except two agents of the patentee, who had, 
in one year, bought a pound a piece—and much joy he wished them of their 
purchase ; so that 13,000 pounds weight had been made up for accommodating 
the grocers of the Metropolis and its environs. 

Mr. Hunt was fearful still; he had between two and three hundred 
agents for the sale of his article, and was manufacturing it as actively 
as. ever. 

The Lord Mayor—“ Well, I hope you won’t use sloe- laves or willow-leaves, 
er make any thing like the stuff I have condemned ; which is very appropri- 
ately called ‘caper tea.’ The decision has, I think, made the proprietor cut a 
very pretty caper. With respect, however, to your notice, Mr. Hunt, I dare 
say the act you allude to has been virtually repealed.” 

{Sir Peter is pleased to be witty on this occasion. By his very 
questionable decision respecting Mr. Heale’s British Leaf, that person 
has incurred a loss, taking his patent into consideration, of more than 
2,0007. This is hardly a fit subject forjoking. It is to be hoped that 
Sir Peter is not acquainted with all the circumstances attending this 
ease ; if he is, his feelings are no more to be envied than his wit. ] 


Mr. Tilt, the bookseller in Fleet Street, appeared before the Lord 
Mayor on Tuesday, to answer a complaint made against him by Mr. 
Turner, the celebrated painter. 


Mr. Turner stated, that he had been employed by Sir Walter Scott to paint 
Hlustrations of the Antiquities of Scotland, and engravings had been made on 
eopper from his labours. -Mr. Tilt had got hold of these engravings, and pro- 
cured a professional man to engrave from them on a smaller and steel plate, and 
published copies as illustrations of Sir Walter Scott's works, attaching to each 

- copy Mr. Turner's name as the original artist, Now, such a mode of carrying 
on trade was disreputable, inasmuch as the plagiarism was calculated to deceive 





the public, and to diminish the repvtation of the painter, and necessarily his 
profits. Mr, Turner produced copies from the original plates, and copies of the 
imitations; and submitted to the Lord Mayor, that the latter were likely to 
prejudice him in the estimation of the discerning part of the public. Mr. Call. 
cott, another Royal Academician and a gentleman of very great eminence, was 
subjected to sheila treatment ; so that it became a matter of necessity to check 
a practice which threatened to fasten upon painters the blunders and want of 
genius so manifest in the attempts of Br meal 

The Lord Mayor asked what the custom of the trade was? 

Mr. Turner said, that the moment the plate had been used for the specified 
number of copies, there was an end of it; and it could be no longer used in any 
way, against the interest and consent of the artist. The plates he objected to 
had never been done from his drawing, although his name was attached to them, 
The gentleman who had engraved ‘ Rosslyn Castle” for Mr. Tilt had very 
properly, upon being appealed to, refused to assist in continuing the deception, 
and it was only reasonable to expect that Mr. Tilt would not, under the cir- 
cumstances, fill up the place of that engraver, in justice to the whole profession, 

Mr. Tilt stated, in his defence, that 

Mr. Turner had been one of those in whom the property in the plates from 
his drawings was vested; and as soon as the plates had done their work, the 

roprietors thought proper to sell them to the highest bidder; which he 
| ae to be. As the property in the article was thus regularly transferred, 
he certainly had a right to do as he pleased with it. He considered the copy- 
right as vested in him. He had purchased the plates openly ; he had informed 
Mr. Turner of his intention; there had been :no mystery or concealment; and 
as to the imputed injury to the reputation of the artist, that was a point on 
which a difference of opinion might and did exist. 

The Lord Mayor—‘* Did you buy the copperplates as old copper or as plates?” 

Mr. Tilt said, that the value of the plates as old copper could not exceed 50s. ; 
whereas he had given for them 1102. 

The Lord Mayor—‘* I wish to know why, if the plates were done with—if, 
as has been said, they had done their work, and could not be fairly applied to any 
use of art—they were not destroyed, instead of being sold ?” 

Mr. Turner—‘ They were sold without my consent.” 

The Lord Mayor—‘ But the sale is not disputed ; it was sanctioned by your 
partners in the work.” 

Mr. Martin and Mr. Callcott, the partners of Mr. Turner in -the 
work, as it appeared from Mr. Martin’s evidence, admitted Mr. Tilt’s 
right to do what he pleased with the plates) Mr. Turner had been 
requested, but had refused, to retouch his own illustrations, and Mr. 
Tilt maintained that he wanted to have the whole job to himself. The 
Lord Mayor told Mr. Turner, that an application to the Court of 
Chancery for an injunction was the only course he could recommend 
him to take, as he could do nothing himself in the business: so the 
complaint was dismissed. 

Gregorio Guinea, a Spanish refugee, was charged on Wednesday 
with stabbing Mr. Le Vega, also a Spaniard. That gentleman is fre- 
quently consulted by the distributors of the funds for the relief of dis- 
tressed refugees, respecting the worthiness of the applicants; and he 
had recommended them not to grant the application of the prisoner ; 
who consequently had a grudge against him, which he determined to 
gratify. Accordingly, on Friday last, in the afternoon, when Mr. Le 
Vega was walking towards London Bridge, he stabbed him suddenly 
in the loins, with a sharp-pointed gardener’s knife. He repeated the 
blow in the same place, and also struck him on the head, before the by- 
standers could interfere! Mr. Le Vega was too ill to appear at the 
Office ; but there were several witnesses to the attack. ‘The prisoner 
pretended that he could not speak English, though he understands it 
perfectly well. \ He was remanded; and in the meanwhile the Spanish 
Ambassador willbe informed of the occurrence. 

Judith Isaac Abrahams, a converted Jew, was'charged on Monday, 
at the Queen Square Office, with creating a disturbance in Zion 
Chapel, Waterloo Road, during divine service. It appeared that he 
was jealous of the minister of that chapel, Mr. Haslam, who had re- 
ceived his wife into his house in order to protect her from the ill treat- 
ment of her husband. The conduct of the prisoner was extremely 
violent at the Police-office; and he was ordered to find two sureties 
of 50/. each to answer the charge at the Sessions. 

Charles Bampton, a compositor, and George Brown, a brass-founder, 
were brought before the Magistrates at this Office on Tuesday, on a 
charge of exciting the people to attack the Police. After some evi- 
dence had been offered, Mr. White suid, that he did not see any charge 
made out against the defendants. Mr. Gregorie was of a ‘different 
opinion; and as the Act of Parliament requires two Magistrates to 
convict, he desired the Inspector on duty to let the case stand back for 
a short time. In about an hour’s time, Mr. Groos, a County Magis- 
trate, entered the office, and took his seat upon the bench, when the 
defendants were again brought in. © The evidence was read over, and 
the Act of Parliament was consulted ; when Mr. Groos coincided with 
Mr. Gregorie that the defendants were guilty of the offence charged. 
Messrs. Gregorie and Groos having consulted together, sentenced each 
defendant to pay a penalty of 10s. each, or in default of the payment to 
be imprisoned for ten days. Mr. White—‘ Well, this is certainly a 
new way of doing business.” Mr. Gregorie turned round rather 
hastily, and was about to reply; but Mr. White waved his hand for him 
to say nothing. The conversation dropped, and the defendants were 
removed. 

At the Thames Police-office on Tuesday, John Large and Henry 
Sergeant, masters of the Hero and Brilliant Gravesend steam-boats, 
were held to bail each in two sureties of 100/., and themselves in 2001., 
to appear at the Surrey Sessions to answer to the charge of navigating 
their vessel at a dangerous and illegal speed inthe Thames. The swell 
which they caused in the river filled several boats half full of water, and 
endangered the lives of those in them. 

Thomas Copping,’ Samuel Langham, Charles Potts, and Eliza 
Hopkins, were examined at the Hatton Garden Office on Wednesday, 
on a charge of breaking into the umbrella-shop of Mr. William Hill, 
in Goswell Street, and stealing a large quantity of umbrellas and other 
property. The three men were observed coming out of the prosecu- 
tor’s premises, by the Policeman, who afterwards saw them get into @ 
hackney-coach and drive off ata furious rate. A party of Police soon 
mustered, and followed them in the direction of Field Lane, Holborn, 
to their house in West'Street. Being refused admittance, they broke 
open the door, and secured the prisoners, after a severe struggle. The 
premises were searched ; and a vast quantity of property—consisting of 
plate, silks, linen, ladies’ dresses—with more than two hundred pawn- 
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prokers’ duplicates, skeleton-keys, crow-bars, crucibles for melting 
plate, &c. was found. The prisoners, who are well-known thieves, 
were remanded, 

William Godber was charged, at the Marlborough Street Office, on 
Thursday, with having committed a robbery several weeks ago, in the 
house of Sir Thomas Hammond, Dean Street, Park Place. ‘The 
robber had entered through the back premises, and carried off a gold 
box, worth fifty guineas, from a drawer in a bed-room, and another gold 
box, worth thirty guineas, from alower room. ‘The prisoner, who had 
been a servant in the house, was suspected, especially as he had been 
seen lurking about the premises on the evening of the robbery. There 
was some additional evidence against him, and he was remanded. 


Robert Blakie, a deserter from the 90th Regiment of Foot, was 
charged on Tuesday with stealing a watch belonging to Ann Lamb. 
He pleaded guilty ; declaring his preference for transportation as a felon, 
to alonger continuance in the Army: that was his motive for commit- 
ting the theft. He was committed for trial, expressing his earnest 
wish to be convicted. 

On Saturday last, Mr. Archibald Campbell Barclay, a young gentle- 
man of good connexions, was charged at the Marlborough Street Of- 
fice with creating a disturbance in Mead Street, Soho. 

A Policeman said— About half-past six o’¢lock, his attention was attracted by 
an assemblage of persons at the lower end of the street. Upon going to the 
spot, he discovered the mob was occasioned by the defendant, who was preach- 
ing in aloud strain. He went up and informed the defendant that he could not 
be allowed to remain there; the defendant, however, continued to address the 
persons upon the sinful condition into which they had fallen, in spite of his re- 
quest to go away, on which he took him into custody. 

Mr. Conant—“ You hear what you are charged with ?” 

Mr. Barclay—‘* Yes; I am charged with preaching the gospel.” 

Mr. Conant—*. You are slesget with causing an assemblage of persons in 
the public streets, and thereby creating an obstruction.” 

Mr. Barclay—* If preaching the word of God isan offence, then I have com- 
mitted one; but I created no disturbance or obstruction.” 

Mr. Conant—“ The constable states there were a great number of per- 

ns about you, and that is against the law. Have you a licence for preaching ?” 

Mr. Barclay—* I have not: I am desired to preach the gospel, and I am only 
fulfilling my mission.” 

Mr. Conant—“ You must, then, find bail to appear at the Sessions ; when 
you will have the opinion of the Bench whether you are allowed to preach or 
not without a licence.” 

Mr. Barclay replied, he had not bail, on which he was locked up. 
Shortly after, Mr. Conant sent and informed Mr. Barclay, that if he 
would promise not to preach again, he did not want to send him to 
a or to incommode him—if he would give that pledge he should 

e discharged. Mr. Barclay replied, that be was the servant of the 
Most High, and he could not make such a promise. Subsequently, 
two gentlemen, came and offered themselves as bail, and said they were 
ready to enter into the required recognizances for Mr. Barclay’s ap- 
pearance at the Sessions. 

Mr. Conant—‘* And you will also be bound¢for his not preaching again in the 
streets until after he has been to the Sessions ?” 

One of the gentlemen observed that they did not see how they could comply 
with thoseterms. They were willing to be bound for his attendance at the 
Sessions. 

Mr. Conant—‘ He cannot be allowed to preach in the public streets. But 
you shall have the form of the recognizances read over, and with which Mr. 
Henry Drummond complied about three months back, when a gentleman for 
a similar offence to that of Mr. Barclay was held to bail. But it might 
car to you if you each saw Mr. Barclay first, who is at the New 

rison, 

Mr. Edward Irving stated, that Mr. Barelay’s connexions were most 
respectable, though he had acted illegally in preaching in the streets. 
He then went to the prison to s°e Mr. Barclay. Subsequently, the 
required bail was given by the gentlemen above-mentioned. 

Mr. Conant said, all he required of them to do was to prevent their friend 
from preaching at the West end of the Metropolis. He could go down to 
Bethnal Green and preach among the weavers; which he thought might'be at- 
tended with beneficial effects; but at the Westend it was not required. Mr. 
Barclay might go to any other place, if he liked it better than Bethnal Green. 
He should have no objection where he went to, so that he did not come to the 
West end again. 

Thomas Kennett was committed on Monday, from the Union Hall 
Office, on a charge of breaking open the house of Mr. Ford, in the 
Kent Road, by cutting a pannel out of the back-door. A knife was 
found upon him, which fitted into the indentations made in forcing 
open some chests of drawers; and his foot-marks corresponded exactly 
with those made by the robber in the garden. There was no direct 
evidence against the man; but the Magistrate thought this sufficient 
to warrant his committal. 

Henry Hanckford and James Hincks were examined at the Lam- 
beth Street Office on Saturday, on suspicion of having stolen a writing 
desk out of the house of the Viscountess de Tagoahy, in Piccadilly, 
which contained money and jewels to the value of 2,000/. Hincks was 
seen with the box in his possession at a public-house, where he got it 
opened. It appeared that about eight in the evening, a man called at the 
house of Viscountess de Tagoahy with a letter for the housekeeper : he 
said he was to wait for an answer, and it is supposed that while he was 
left in the hall he admitted a second person into the house. ‘The desk 
was safe in the bedchamber of the Viscountess about seven o’clock, and 
it was missed at nine. Hanckford, who lodged with the prisoner 
Hincks, was identified as the man who brought the note. Hincks’s 
wife is in the service of the Viscountess ; but there is not the slightest 
Suspicion she was concerned with her husband in the robbery. The 
prisoners were remanded. 

The prisoners were reexamined on Wednesday ; some additional 
evidence was given against them, and they were fully committed for trial. 





Ann Vickers, the servant of Mrs. Hampton, was tried at the Old 
Baily Sessions yesterday. The indictment charged her with feloniously 
Orging and uttering a receipt for 154l. 13s., with intent to defraud 
Robert Hampton, a Colonel in the Army. Mr. Justice Allan Park 
and Mr. Baron Vaughan were the Judges; Mr. Clarkson was counsel 


for the prosecution; and Messrs. Charles Phillips and Creswell for 
the defence, 


The circumstances respecting this charge have lately been very fully 
detailed in the Spectator. The prisoner was accused of having cou- 
verted 1001, which Mrs. Hampton, her mistress gave her to pay Mrs. 
Follett, her milliner, to her own use, and with having forged the receipt 
in question in order to screen the fraud. This is a distinct charge from 
that of having pawned plate and jewels, with the connivance of Mr. 
Barnes, the silversmith. : 

Mrs. Hampton was the first witness. She stated that she had given 
the prisoner, at different times, three bank-notes of 40/., 50l., and 102, 
to pay Mrs. Follett; that the prisoner had, after being repeatedly called 
upon, produced a receipt, purporting to be that of Mrs. Follett, for 
154/. 13s., the amount of heraccount. This receipt Mrs Follett said 
was not written by herself or her husband; and the prisoner, when ap- 
prehended, said, in the presence of Mr. Tuffnell as well as Mrs. Hamp- 
ton—* I have not paid Mrs. Follett; I wrote the receipt myself. 

Mr. Phillips then commenced his cross-examination of Mrs. 
Hampton. . 

Mrs. Hampton—‘ My husband is still in India, and has been there for the last 
thirty years.” fl: aaa 

Mr. Phillips—‘ Do youexpect, when he returns, that a suit will be. nstite 
by him?” : 

Witness—* No; I don’t understand what you mean.’ 

Mr. Clarkson objected to the question. d : - 

Mr. Phillips contended he had a perfect right to pursue ti.c sourse he ‘pre- 
posed; which he admitted went to touch the witness’s credit. I is defence was 
that the prisoner at the bar had been witness to transactions of a nature} that 
might make it extremely convenient for Mrs. Hampton to get her out of the 
way. The suit to which he alluded was, he admitted, a suit for adultery. « +4 

The Court, after some further conversation in an indistinct tone, ruled tm 
favour of Mr. Clarkson’s objection. Ze 

Cross-examination resumed—Witness knew a gentleman named Tuffuell for 
fourteen or fifteen years. He was no relation. She had been married in India 
twenty yearssince. Mr. Tuffnell was an Examiner at the Audit-office. Wes 
on intimate terms with Mr. Tuffnell, and had been in various parts of the coun~ 
try with him. At Dover, they had lived in the same house, and dined at the 
same table. They had been in Dover twice, the first time about two years age. 
That time they travelled together ; the second time Mr. Tuffnell came to her im 
Dover. The prisoner was in her service all the time, and was a very confiden- 
tial servant. Witness had 700/. a year at present, and occasionally more. She 
had, however, employed the prisoner occasionally to pledge articles of very con- 
siderable value; on which she had raised, by her desire, upwards of 2008. ate 
time. She lived at Margate three weeks; part of which time Mr. Tafineh 
lived along with her, eating at the same table, and in the same house, in a bed- 
room for which he paid separately. At Dover, however, she had paid thre ills, 
La ae through the hands of the prisoner. She had lived at Tunbridge 

ells, a long time ago, for seven or eight days. Mr. Tuffnell was there toa, 
and had taken the lodgings forher. She had been at Cranford Bridge, also slong 
with Mr. Tuffnell, in a post-chaise ; but her daughter (an imbecile girl of fiftees 
or sixteen years of age) was along with them there, as well as at Dover, Margate, 
and Tunbridge Wells. Her daughter was incapable of making any Obseryar 
tion on passing occurrences. At Dover, she had had a difference with Mirg. 

Atkins, about a demand made by the latter for gre Mrs. Atkins bad sat 

on the stairs one night, in sight of her bed-room, and some diff-rence urose on 

that subject. She had been to Boulogne four or five years since, and ‘Mr. Tuff- 
nell there paid her a visit of several days’ duration. She resided at present at 

No. 19, in Prince’s Street, and had for the last six months; previously eke had 

resided in Conduit Street, Bond Street. At both places, Mr. Tuffuell used to 

visit her; but he always went away at ten o’clocks She had despatched the 
prisoner to three pawnbrokers to pledge for her—Dobree’s, Cottrell’s, Grave's; 
and had gone with her herself to Gray’s, in Fleet Street, to pawn some dia- 
monds, her own property, on which she demanded 200/. She knew Mr. Barnes, 
a jeweller, and had dealings with him for plate for upwards of 1001. at several 
times. Mr. Tuffncll was in habits of intimacy with her up ‘to this time, 
and had accompanied her that morning and yesterday morning to the Lon- 
don Coffeehouse, on Ludgate Hill. The receipt was given her by the 
prisoner in July; and it was previously, in April, May, or June, that 
she went with her to Gray’s, in Fleet Street, to pledge the diamonds. 

When the prisoner admitted that she had herself written the receipt, there was 

no constable present; and Mr. Tuffnell had only threatened to send for one. 

Witness had never given prisoner any general permission to pawn for her; and 

had never told Cottrell, the pawnbroker, or his young man, Livermore, any thing 

to that effect. Had never been at Cottrell’s shop but once, and then the prisoner 
accompanied ber: she went then on that occasion to release three links of dia- 
mouds; they had been pawned only once before ; and they were then pawned by 
prisoner without witness’s consent. She had kept the prisoner in fo service 
six months subsequently, notwithstanding. She had mude a charge against Mr. 
Barnes, the eae er, and preferred her bills before the Grand Jury; but they 


were ignored. 


appearing here to-day ?” 

Vitness—* My Lord, am I obliged to answer that questien ?” 

Mr. Clarkson objected to the question ; and it was eventually waived. 

[The witness, during the cross-examination, manifested a great indisposition 
to answer any question relative to Mr. Tuffnell. ] 

Mr. and Mrs. Follett both swore that the receipt was not in theie 
handwriting ; and the former said he had repeatedly called for money 
on Mrs, Hampton, but never could see her; he always saw the 
prisoner. 

Mr. William Tuffnell confirmed the evidence of Mrs. Hampton, as 
to the prisoner’s confession of her guilt, and other circumstances. He 
was present when her boxes were searched, and some papers taken out 
of them. On his cross-examination he said— 

The papers were all found together, tied up in a box, in one of the prisoner’s 
trunks, Mr. Halkin and Scholefield were present when they were found, and 
eventually the papers were given up to Mr. Halkin. He conducted both those 
pirties into the prisoner’s room in her mistress’s residence, in Prince’s Street; 
and when he entered the room, exclaimed, ** Good God! the locks are breken 
open.” ; scahidagis 2 cade 

Mr. Phillips—‘ Did you make that exclamation because you were astonished 
to find the boxes open ?” 

Mr. Tuffnell—‘* No, I was not astonished, because I knew it before.” 

Mr. Phillips—“ Then why did you make such an exclamation ? ” 

Mr. Tuffnell—‘‘ Because I was surprised to find the prisoner’s locks pias, 
as well as the locks up stairs.” Did not intend to convey surprise to the offi- 
cers. The prisoner was at Margate at the time the search was made, and be 
brought up her keys for the purpose of opening the trunks, which were found 
Picked. Has no notion how or by whom the prisoner’s trunks had been opened. 
Hehas known Mrs. Hampton for the last thirteen years, and has been on voy 
friendly terms with her. Was with her at Dover, Tunbridge Wells, at Wi 





sor, at Bou'ozne, and at Margate. Murs. Hampton paid all his travelling ex- 


Mr. Phillips—‘‘ Do you know any thing that can prevent Mr. Tuffsell from - 
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penses, and for his bed, everywhere but at Margate. Knows Mrs. Atkins, a 
landlady at Dover. She had a quarrel with him on the subject of the postman’s 
Christmas-box ; and he was angry with her, too, bécause she made a discovery 
with respect to himself. 

Mr. Phillips—* I cannot ask you what that discovery was.” 

' Examination resumed—.Witness used to take the lodgings at these different 
pablic places, but cannot say whether Mrs. Hampton was generally present. He 
1s no relation of Mrs. Hampton, but went on a visit to her to the different places 
which had been mentioned. Mrs. Hampton paid the expenses of travelling, 
dinners, &c. Nobody was present when the prisoner confessed she had written 
the receipt, except Mrs. Hampton and himself; it was made before the con- 
stable came.. He recommended Mr: Halkin to Mrs. Hampton to conduct this 
prosecution. There were two other servants in the house in Prince’s Street in 
the service of Mr. Thompson; who, in fact, occupied the house. He made no 
pe of them as to how the boxes became open. 

Reexamined by Mr. Clarkson—When the prisoner left Margate, she said she 
was coming to London, and had full opportunity to open the boxes. ‘* On my 
oath, I neyer opened the locks, nor saw the boxes opened, until they were 
searched by Halkin, Scholefield, and myself.” 

The prisoner was then called upon for her defence. 

She most positively denied the charge which had been brought against her : 
she had never seen the receipt, and consequently had never given it to Mrs. Hamp- 
ton. In the month of February last, Mrs. facopton gave her 401. to pay to 
Madame Follett; which she had done, as appeared by a receipt at the foot of 
the bill. Between the 15th and 21st of July last, Mrs. Hampton at different 
times gave her two 50/. and one 10J. note, desiring her to take them to Mr. 
Barnes, the jeweller. She did so, and brought back the receipt of Mr. Barnes 
for the money, and gave it to her mistress. Teckeres Follett had frequently sent 
for her money ; saan July last her mistress desired jer to tell Mr. Follett that 
she could not pay him, because her agents had failed. In August, Mr. Follett 
came at least three times a week ; and at length said he would force himself into 
the drawing-room in order to see Mrs. Hampton about his account. After this, 
Mrs. Hampton used to keep her door locked; and Mr. Tuffnell was applied to 
on the subject; and one day he brought word from an attorney, that as Mrs. 
Hampton was a married woman, she could not be sued, and therefore Mr. 
Follett must apply to her husband for payment. When Madame Follett came 
again, the prisoner was desired by her mistress to tell that lady to do her worst, 
and sue her husband. She delivered that message to Madame Follett in August 
last. The prisoner denied in the most positive terms that she had ever received any 
money to pay Madame Follett, with the exception of the 40/., which she had paid. 
The receipt had been manufactured by Mrs. Hampton and Mr. Tuffnell ; and the 
charge had been got up by them in order to put the prisoner out of the way, 
that she might not depose to facts between them to which she had been wit- 
ness—their sleeping together, and to Mrs. Hampton’s feeding, clothing, and 
lending money to Mr. Tuffnell. [Oa this declaration. by the prisoner, Mr. 
Tuffnell by his manner betrayed strong emotion. He was observed by Mr. 
Justice A. Park ; who directed the officers to remove him from the court : who-~ 
ever the individual was, his gesticulations were most indecorous. Mr. Tuffnell 
was then removed from the court; and the prisoner, undisturbed by the inter- 
ruption, proceeded with her statement.] She reiterated her former observations, 
and added that she had no hesitation in declaring the whole of this charge a 
fabrication by Mrs. Hampton and Mr. Tuffoell, to get her out of the way, as 
Colonel Hampton was daily expected in England; and these means were taken 
for sending her into exile in a distant land, to prevent her giving evidence of the 
many disgraceful and shameful transactions to which she had been witness. 
The prisoner concluded by asseverating the truth of her statement. 

% Mr. Barnes, the silversmith, gave evidence respecting his business 
transactions with Mrs. Hampton. He admitted an illicit connexion 
with the prisoner. Some additional evidence, proving that Mrs. 

Hampton had authorized her servant to pledge property to a large 
amount, was given; and the Jury, after a charge by Baron Vaughan, 
consulted together for ten minutes, and found the prisoner “ Not 
Guilty.” 

She was then indicted for stealing two bank-nctes, and other pro- 
perty of Colonel Hampton; but the counsel for the prosecution de- 
clined producing any evidence on these charges, and slie was therefore 
discharged. 


Henry Palmer, a man of fashionable exterior, was tried at the 
Middlesex Sessions on Tuesday, before Mr. Rotch and a bench of 
Magistrates, on a charge of receiving, knowing them to be stolen, ten 
bills of exchange, drawn by Mr. Francis Dugdale Astley on Praed 
and Co., for 5001. each. Mr. Astley, the prosecutor, is the son of Sir 
John Astley, the Member for Wiltshire, and son-in-law to Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge: he is heir to a very large property, but appears to have 
fallen into the company of gamblers, who have pillaged him unmerci- 
fully, One of bis acquaintances was the notorious Smart, who kept a 
house of bad fame in Brydges Street; though Mr. Astley did not 
know that it was a brothel and a gambling-house till he went there. 

It appeared from the evidence, that Mr. Astley was tempted by an 
advertisement to apply to a person who called himself P. Moreton, 
but whose real name is John Minter Hart, for a loan of 5,0001. He 
gave blank acceptances for that sum, in ten bills of 500/. each, to Hart, 
but never received any money in exchange. The bills got into circula- 
tion; and some of them were traced to the prisoner, who had been a 
clerk, and was connected in swindling transactions with Hart. The 
bills were filled up in the prisoner’s handwriting. He pretended that 
he had discounted them in the way of business ; but did not attempt to 
prove that he had given a valuable consideration for them. He cross- 
exemined Mr, Astley at great length, and elicited some extremely dis- 
creditable details respecting that gentleman’s habits and associates. 
The prisoner objected most strongly to being tried by Mr. Reotch, 
whom he had subpeenacd as one of his witnesses, but did not examine. 
He was found guilty by the Jury, after five minutes’ consultation. His 
sentence was fourteen years’ transportation: upon hearing which he 
fell into a fit. 

Mr. Adolphus stated that he had been convicted before of defrauding 
Sir T, Champneys, under similar circumstances. 





Mr. Macnavghten, agent for the London and Leith Shipping 
Company, who, according to the evidence of Mr. Gooch, one of 
the passengers in the Earl ef Wemyss, had said that “ the loss 
of life on board that vessel was nothing to the loss of the owner’s pro- 
perty,” has made the folowing affidavit before the Lord Mayor; which 
cértainly renders it probable that Mr. Gooch had misunderstood him. 

““Maleolm Macraug! ten, of the Leith and Berwick Wharf, near the Tower, agent 
for the London and Leith Old Shipping Company, who are the owners of the Earl of 
Wemyss smack, makeily oath aud saith, that the observation represented in the Times 
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newspaper of Tuesday, the 8th day of October instant, to have been made by hfm, ita 
conversation with Mr. Gooch, relative to the loss of life and property.on. board the-said 
packet, upon the late most melancholy occasion, was never spoken by him, but it is an 
entire misconception of what this ceponent did actually say ; and this deponent further 
saith, that the comparison he drew upon the occasion referred to, was between the loss 
of property sustained by the surviving passeugersand by the above-mentioned owners ; 
that he never, upon any occasion, either in thought or word, estimated the value of life, 
by the value of property; that he considered the late awful calamity as a visitation of 
Providence, which nothing on earth could compensate to the relatives of the deceased, 
“ Matcoum Macwavenren, 
“Sworn at the Guildhall, I ondon, this 15th day of October 1833, before me, P 
Laurie, Mayor.” 

William Ashton, a confidential clerk of Messrs. Bywater and Co., 
upholsterers, in Lower Grosvenor Street, décamped on Monday last 
with 500/., which he was directed to pay into the bank of Messrs, 
Cockburn, to the credit of his employers. 

On Wednesday afternoon, as Mrs, Maxwell and her daughter, who 
reside in Seymour Place, were passing along Park Road, a monkey, 
which was seated on the iron rails of a garden, unobserved by either of 
them, suddenly leaped on the child’s shoulder, and seizing her hand with 
its paws and teeth, endeavoured to obtain an apple which she was eat- 
ing; and in so doing it inflicted some severe lacerations on her hand, 
Mrs. Maxwell, observing the perilous situation of her daughter, struck 
the animal with her parasol, when it instantly flew at her face and arms, 
which were very seriously lacerated before the owner of the monkey 
could make it quit its hold. : 

Last night, an inquest was held at Guy’s Hospital, on the body of 
Joseph Snarr, a labourer in the employ of Mr. Shovel, of Symond’s 
Wharf. He was engaged yesterday week in shipping a cask of tallow, 
and was standing on the edge of the wharf; when James O’Brien, a 
fellow-labourer, without the least provocation walked up to him, and 
struck him with his fist a violent blow under the ear. He fell, heels- 
uppermost, into a barge which lay fifteen feet below ; his head struck 
against the gunwale, and the blood rushed from his ears and mouth. 
He was taken to the hospital, and soon died. O’Brien was suffered 
to walk quietly away, and has not since been heard of. He was former] 
a prizefighter, and is a very powerful man: the deceased was an inof- 
fensive, weak man. The Jury returned a verdict of Wilful Murder 
against O’Brien. 


Joseph Oliver, a lad of fifteen, was playing with some others on 
Sunday afternoon, in Wilmington Square. There was a cry that “the 
beadle was coming,” and he ran into a sand-hole to hide himself; but 
he had not been there five minutes before the shoring gave way, and 
the sand fell in upon him. He was dug out in the course of a quarter 
of an hour; but his head was smashed, and his left leg broken, and he 
soon died. His father is a jeweller in Spafields. 

A dreadful explosion of gas took place on Wednesday evening in the 
kitchen of Messrs. Stinton and Halson, of King Street, St. James’s 
Square; which blew up the flooring of the kitehen, and destroyed all 
the furniture. A female servant who was sitting in the kitchen was 
shockingly injured, and is not expected to recover. The cause of this 
explosion is supposed to be owing to the escape of gas from the pipes 
laid down in the street. 

An inquisition was taken on Wednesday night, on the body of Eliza 
Allison, a fine infant, who died from the effects of laudanum incau- 
tiously administered by a female servant. The Jury, after a long dis- 
cussion, returned the following verdict—* That the deceased died from 
the effects of landanum, incautiously administered by Margaret Darnley, 
she not being aware of its dangerous nature; and the Jurors regret 
that the laudanum was sold without caution.” 





THe Country. 


The investigation ordered by the Home Office into the circumstances 
attending the loss of life on board the Earl of Wemyss, was brought to 
acloseon Thursday week. ‘Ihe following account, in addition to what 
has already appeared in the Spectator, will put our readers in possession 
of every material fact. 

Mr. Reeve, who was attended by his solicitor, underwent a long and 
rigid examination by Mr. Ashurst, the solicitor to the relatives, respect- 
ing his conduct in possessing himself of the reticule belonging to Mrs. 
Pyne, and the ear-rings and necklaces of some of the other passengers. 
No new facts were elicited. Mr. Reeve reasserted in the strongest 
manner, that he had done all he could to prevent any improper treat- 
ment of the corpses when laid out on the deck ; and also said, that the 
persons who crowded to the vessel and assisted in getting out the cargo, 
were orderly and decent in their behaviour. He did not explain the in- 
consistency of this statement with his declaration of the necessity of 
stripping the bodies of the valuables in question, lest they should be 
stolen by the bystanders. It did not appear that he exerted himself in 
any way to procure refreshment or shelter for the survivors, or decent 
attention to the dead bodies, after he had obtained possession of all that 
was valuable uponthem. He was closely pressed to explain how it hap- 
pened that the nine 5/. notes, which he said were found in Mrs. Pyne’s 
reticule, were quite dry, while every thing else in the reticule was com- 
pletely saturated with water; but he gave no satisfactory explanation of 
this, though he thought that a letter was wrapped round the notes, which 
being in the middle of the reticule, might not have been so much wet: 
some gloves, however, and articles of much stouter texture, were quite 
shrivelled up by the effects of the salt-water. He was reminded, that 
one of the witnesses had stated that he was seen riding on horseback 
from the vessel to the shore, with a box, and that he was afterwards seen 
riding without it; and he was asked if this was true?. He replied— 
“ Certainly not. Iam quite clear that there is no foundation for that 
statement.” It never occurred to him to call in. a witness to be present 
when he-first examined the contents of the reticule ; although, when he 
delivered it with its contents to the Captain, he required the signature 
of six witnesses. He distinctly denied the charge of having lifted up 
Mrs. Pyne’s clothes and drawn the reticule downward towards the feet. 

Mr. Reeve signed his examination; and the Magistrates, after con- 
ferring together, asked Mr. Ashurst what course ‘he meant to pursue? 
That gentleman, after consulting Mr. Pyne for a few minutes, stated, 
that Mr. Pyne felt himself cailed upon to charge Mr. Reeve with 
feloniously taking the reticule from the person of ‘bis late wife or 
daughter-in-law, and. with- brutal behaviour in tearing their ornaments 
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from their persons on the deck of the vessel, while they were yet warm ; 
also with feloniously taking a box, the property of Mr. William Pyne, 
or some person or persons unknown. 

In support of the charge, several witnesses were called ; from whose 
evidence it appeared, that Mr.- Reeve took possession of a bag, which 
fell from Mrs. Pyne’s arm as she was lifted out of the cabin, and 
which was brought up out of the water by a boat-hook. He took this 
bag, walked aside, and took something out of it, which he put in again, 
and afterwards threw the bag in the companion-way. Subsequently, 
a similar bag, with a half-pint bottle in it, was handed over the ship’s 
side, and taken ashore. r. Reeve was also seen examining the con- 
tents of a third bag, without a clasp, and different from that which he 
took from Mrs. Pyne, or the one last mentioned. The upper part of 
this bag contained biscuits; but there was a purse also in it, out of 
which Mr. Reeve took a piece of paper with some writing on it. 
There was a card in the bag, with the name of Mrs. or Miss Roche 
upon it. The purse contained a sovereign and some silver. One of 
the women employed to lay out the bodies of the ladies in the church, 
found a bag similar to the one which contained this purse and Miss 
Roche’s card, upon the person of Miss Roche. The string of the bag 
was under the tape of the petticoat, and was drawn through its own 
loop. The outer part of the dress was much disordered, and was 
torn from back to front, in the centre, just in that part where the string 
of the petticoat passed round the body. There was no purse in the bag 
then, but the card and other articles were there. Police-officer 
stated, that he went to the house of Mr. Sims, Mr. Reeve’s father-in- 
law, where Mr. Reeve resides, with a search-warrant; he told him that 
he believed that he had a second bag in his possession: this Mr. 
Reeve denied ; and he searched the house, but could not find it. 

Two witnesses swore to having seen a box, thirteen or fourteen 
inches long, nine or ten inches wide, and three inches deep, in Mr. 
Reeéve’s possession. It was handed to him by a man who stood in the 
water: he took it with him to the place on the beach where the Pre- 
ventive Service men were taking care of the goods. He was after- 
wards seen without the box, and shortly after with it again. 

At this stage of the inquiry, Mr. Ashurst wished Mr. Reeve’s own 
Statement to be read as evidence. This was objected to by Mr. 
Reeve’s solicitor; and after some argument on the point, Mr. Ashurst 
agreed not to pressit. Mr. Ashurst then made a statement against 
the prisoner; laying great stress upon the circumstance of his having 
had three bags in his possession, and arguing that he had fastened Miss 
Roche’s bag to her petticoat after having stolen the purse and its con- 
tents; but, according to the report in the Times, he said nothing about 
the box, which was supposed to contain Mrs. Pyne’s jewellery. 

The Magistrates finally ordered Mr. Reeve. to find good bail for his 
appearance at the Assizes; and forty-eight hours’ notice of his bail, on 
the application of Mr. Ashurst, was also ordered. 

Some evidence was then offered relative to the conduct of Mr. Mac- 
naughten and Mr. Mingay, in conniving at the escape of the Scotch- 
woman whom they had charged with plundering the bodies of the 
passengers; and after a Speech by Mr. Ashurst, in aggravation of the 
misconduct of the Captain, the investigation finally closed. 

Mr. Alexander Roche, brother to Miss Roche, appeared before the 
Magistrates on Tuesday last, to prefer a charge of felony against Mr. 
Reeve. Several witnesses were examined in support of this charge; 
but no additional fact of interest was elicited, except that Mr. Roche 
felt certain that his sister had at least eight guineas In her purse, to pay 
for her own passage, and that of her nephew, who was drowned with 
her. Mr. Reeve asserted his innocence, but made no defence: he re- 
quested leave to go home for two or three days, to remain with his 
father-in-law, till his wife, who was from home, returned. This, how- 
ever, was refused, as Mr. Sims had a son residing in the parish, who 
would attend upon his father. 

While the warrant was preparing, Mr. Reeve, looking significantly 
towards Mr. Holloway, said that this inquiry was set on foot by per- 
sons who had better attend to their own affairs. 

Mr. Holloway defended himself from the insinuation of having 
acted in the business from any personal ill-will to Mr. Reeve. He 
also said, that he had evidence in his possession which implicated other 

ersons. Informations were then luid against several parties, not yet 
In custody, and whose names are not given: the charges are of a 
bie Rag er: nature. 

r. Reeve was conveyed to Norwich Gaol, ina post-chaise, in 
custody of the constable ; with leave, however, to call at his place of 
residence. 


At the Kent Quarter Sessions, held at Maidstone on Thursday, 
three men were tried for “ having riotously and tumultuously ob- 
structed” the parish-officers in levying a distress for church-rates 
at Seven Oaks. The case appears to have been made out against the 
prisoners; who had nothing to say in their defence, but that ‘ they 
looked upon a law which enabled one man to take another’s goods in 
support of a religion which he could not enjoy, was as bad as one which 
authorized robbery on the high road.” The Juryimmediately acquitted 
the prisoners. 

Two other men were then tried for obstructing the sale of the pig 
which was seized in the distress alluded to in the above trial. Here 
the evidence seems to have been defective; and the prisoners were 
acquitted. One of them is Seeretary to the West Kent Political Union. 

The defendants in these cases bitterly complained of the amount of 
fees: exacted from them by the officers of the Court; which, in one 
case, were 2/. 14s., and in each of the others 4/. 8s. ; besides being com- 
pelled to go to Maidstone on so trumpery acharge. They refused to 
pay the fees; and were told that their recognizances would be forfeited. 

Mr. Jobn Williams, a gentleman of considerable landed property, 
and respectable connexions, was tried, along with one of his servants, 
at the late Hertford Quarter-Sessions, for committing a brutal assault 
on some poor women, who were gleaning in his fields eontrary to his 
_permission. He rode his horse against one old woman, and pushed her 
toa ditch; he struck angther a violent blow on the chest, and ordered 
one of:his men to hold her while another struck her two blows on the 

ce. A question arose in the course of the trial, as to the right of the 
Proprietor to prevent the poor from gleaning on his land. ‘The Court 


decided that he had that right, though Mr. Williams was not justified 
in the means he took to enforce it. The Jury found Mr, Williams and 
his man both guilty; and the Court fined the former fifty pounds ; and 
the latter one pound, This trial excited very great interest in the 
neighbourhood. 





A meeting was held on Thursday, in the parish church of Portsea, 
for the purpose of levying a church-rate. It was preposed that a three- 
penny rate should be made. On this an amendment, that “the church. 
rate being unjust and oppressive, the meeting should stand adjourned to 
the first Wednesday in the month of October 1834” was carried by 
majority of ten to one. The church was crowded even to the galleries. 

It affords us sincere pleasure to find that the strong recommendation 
in the Leeds Mercury of last week to the masters and the workmen in 
the Trades’ Union, in the woollen manufactures in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, to effect a reconciliation of the existing differences, has not 
been disregarded, but that the representatives from the various district 
and provincial committees connected with the Trades’ Union have come 
to the resolution to address a communication, through their secretary, to 
the chairman of the meeting of the merchants, manufacturers, mill- 
owners, and master cloth-dressers, held on the 28th ult., at Crossland’s 
Hotel, in Leeds, inviting them to appoint a deputation to meet a depu- 
tation of the same number of the Trades’ Union, to discuss the points 
at issue between the two parties coolly and deliberately, with a view to 
the reconciliation of all existing differences: and in the resolution on 
this subject they pledge themselves to abide by an impartial decision. 
‘This proposal appears to us to be perfectly fair and honourable, and we 
hope it will be accepted by the masters. —Leeds Mercury. 

A meeting of the master manufacturers, &c. in the woollen cloth 
line, has been held at Halifax ; when, after considerable discussion, it 
was resolved to adopt the bond which had been signed by the manuface 
turers in the town and neighbourhood of Leeds. A number of firms, 
amounting to about ten or twelve, employing from about 100 to 150 
horses’ power, signed in the course of the day, as well as a number of 
domestic manufacturers ; and next week the bond is to be put in ge te 
ral circulation amongst the manufacturers in that town and distric « 
Similar measures are in progregs in the districts of Huddersfield, Dews 
bury, and other places in the West Riding. In the Leeds district, the 
signatures attached to the bond now comprehend the employment of 
1,000 horses’ power, independent of four principal houses, who, it is 
said, have declared their determination to cooperate in the measures for 
putting down the Trades’ Union, though they have not signed the bond, 
Leeds Mercury. 

At a very numerous and respectable meeting of the inhabitants of 
Sunderland and Wearmouth, holden at the Town Hall, on Monday 
last, presided by Dr. Wellesley, a subscription was begun for the relief 
of the widows and children of the sailors who perished in the storm o€ 
the 30th August and Ist September ; and we are happy to find, that the 
impulse given by this meeting has been generously seconded by the ine 
habitants, and that a considerable sum bas been already collected. From 
the most authentic accounts, it would appear that sixty-two sailors have 
perished ; who, for the most part, have left widows and families depen- 
dent upon their exertions for support.— Sunderland Herald. 

At the last meeting of the Commissioners of Pavement at Dover, a 
rather curious scene took place. A Corporation Magistrate, and candi- 
date for the Mayoralty, indulged in some remarks, which called fortha 
rejoinder in a similar strain from some of the party. A stormy debate 
ensued, and the Chairman was at last overpowered aiid the wordy 
strife. After the business was over, the worthy Magistrate politely in- 
formed his antagonists, that, if they bad applied such language to him 
out of doors, he should have “thumped their heads” for them.—Kené 
Herald. 

A barn at Offham, the property of Mr. T. Partington, Chairman o£ 
the Lewes Quarter-sessions, was destroyed by fire on ‘Thursday night. 
The barn contained a quantity of wheat, oats, and beans. There isno 
doubt that it was purposely set on fire ; und the inhabitants of Lewes 
have sent a letter of condolence to Mr. Partington, regretting that “so 
worthy a Magistrate should have been singled out as the invidious mark 
of a midnight destroyer of property :” they have also subscribed to offer 
a reward for the apprehension of the incendiary. 

A School of Medicine has just been established at Nottingham, to 
which the Duke of Newcastle has given the princely donation of 500k 

The accounts, not only from this district, but from nearly all parts of 
the country, agree in stating that so great a degree of contidence in alk 
departments of trade has not existed for some time.—Birmingham 
Advertiser. 

The lode of copper lately discovered at Tavistock still continues to 
afford every prospect of success in working. Being in the neighbour~ 
hood of the canal, it belongs to the canal proprietors; and it is ex- 
pected a shaft will soon be sunk, and working commenced. 

The hunting establishment of Lord Segrave, at Berkeley Castle, is 
perhaps the most extensive in the kingdom ; it consists of forty hunters 
and seventy couple of fox-hownds. His Lordship is about to com- 
mence the season in Gloucestershire. 

Paganini has been at Lincoln. The Professor advertised his prices 
to be—boxes, 7s. 6d.; pit, 5s.; and gallery, 2s. 6d.; but the Lin- 
colnites determined they would pay no such money, and hinted to the 
prince of fiddlers that they would submit to no imposition, though they 
were willing to give him the full award of his talents; which they 
estimated at the following rates—boxes, 4s.; pit, 3s.; and. gallery, 
ls. 6d. The hint was taken, the prices accepted, and Paganini had a 
crowded house and smiling faces. 





The Chain-pier at Brighton was seriously damaged during the storm, 
on Tuesday evening. Several of the suspension-rods on the east side 
of the second and third bridges of the pier were struck by it; seme 
parts of the structure gave way, and the platform of the third bridge 
tumbled down; the platform of the second bridge hung by the rods on 
the west side. The Brighton Gazette thus describes the accident. 

** At abcut half-past seven on Tuesday evening, a most tremendous gale from 
the west came on, attended with heavy rain and flashes of exceedingly vivid 





lightning. A very short time previously, the Pier Master, Mr. Matthews, had re 
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turned from the pier-head. The pier at that time was in every respectin its ueual 
state. The wind then began to blow with tle greatest fury ;.so that, though 
Mr. Matthews lives within a few yards of the entrance of the pier, he heard no 
crash whatever. Few persons of course were on the cliff during so violent a 
storm ; but report says that some fieard the crash, and saw the lightning play 
along the chains, and that af one moment there was a blaze of light at a parti- 
cular spot. We give these reports as wehave heard them, without in the least 
degree vouching for their accuracy. Although the wind howled and the waves 
roared, it is possible that a crash might have been heard; and this is all we can 
say upon that subject. In respect to the lightning, we ourselves remarked its 
vividness; and when the situation of the pier is considered, composed chiefly, 
at least in the upper works, of iron, it is not improbable that the electric fluid may 
have heen attraéted by the metal; but this is no more than an opinion—there is 
no proof or collateral fact to lead such conclusion. The pier-head is lighted by 
agus-lamp. ‘To supply this, a pipe is conveyed along the west side of the pier. 
In the concussion, the pipe was snapped in two, and the light extingnished of 
course ; but we do not imagine that the gas in the pipe which runs by the side 
of the pier could by any possibility have ignited, so that a flame or blaze could 
hardly Sas arisen from this cause. The violence of the concussion doubtless 
caused 80 great a friction among the rods, caps, chains, railings, &c. as to pro- 
duce a rapid emission of sparks, which in the darkness of the night might easily 
be mistaken for the effects of lightning. It is known that such were the effects 
ke when the Antheum fell in: eye witnesses describe that event as having 

n attended with a blaze of sparkling fire.” ; 

After describing very particularly the nature and extent of the damage 
done to the pier, the above-mentioned journal gives at length its reasons 
for believing that it was occasioned by wind, not by lightning. At 
present, however, the cause is matter of conjecture. 

The town of Deal was visited on Tuesday night, about half-past 
seven o’clock, by one of the most violent storms of wind, rain, and 
hail, seomapantel by tremendous peals of thunder, that has been wit- 
nessed there by the oldest inhabitant; but its ravages have not occa- 
sioned so much injury as we feared. At Deal Castle, at which Lord 
Carrington now resides, most serious apprehensions were felt by its 
inmates, as two chimnies were thrown down, the materials of which 
fell upon two of the beds of the visiters, and some of the beams in the 
roof were broken. Much valuable stock has been destroyed in the 
marshes ; the cattle taking fright and running into the dikes, where they 
were drowned ; but it is not known that any thing disastrous took place 
among the vessels in the Downs, which were numerous. The wind 
having shifted in the morning, nearly the whole of the outward-bound 
vessels have proceeded to the westward. 

On Wednesday last, Mr. Thomas Fluitt, of Chester, was out ona 
shooting-excursion, in company with Mr. Robert John Mostyn, of 
Calcot Hall, near Holywell. ‘They had nearly reached Northop, on 
their way to Chester in a gig, when one of the springs broke, and the 
horse, at other times a very docile animal, took fright, became totally 
unmanageable, and set off at full speed. Mr. Mostyn, who was driv- 
ing, stood up, and endeavoured by main force to rein him in; but un- 
fortunately, the reins snapped asunder, and he was thrown backwards 
out of the gig, and had his elbow and shoulder-blade dislocated. Not- 
withstanding his accident, he had sufficient presence of mind to call to 
Mr. Fiuitt for God’s sake to keep his seat. It is probable that this 
salutary advice either was not heard, or was disregarded, in the confu- 
sion of the moment, by Mr. Fluitt; for the unfortunate gentleman either 
leaped out, or was thrown out of the gig, immediately afterwards, and 
killed on the spot. Immediate assistance was at hand. Mr. Mostyn 
was conveyed to the Vicarage, where he experienced the ready hospi- 
tality of the Rev. Henry Jones and his lady ; and hopes are entertained 
of his ultimate recovery. —Macelesfield Courier. 

On Sunday afternoon, a yacht was run down, in the Mersey, bya 
sloop, and two of the crew were drowned. 

A verdict of wilful murder was returned, on Monday last, by a Co- 
roner’s Jury, at Cowes, against Captain Coulston, of the Jamaica 
brigantine, Rival, for having caused the death of one of his crew, Charles 
Forrin, by the most brutal treatment. The man was in very bad 
health ; and the Captain repeatedly beat him with a rope’s-end, broom- 
sticks, &c. ; and upon one occasion kicked him violently in the side. 

A robbery of a somewhat singular nature has been committed at 
Kirtling, near Newmarket. The box wherein the contribution of a 
benefit society of poor people at the village public-house is kept, has 
recently been robbed of the entire money belonging to the club,— 
about 82/. Although the box was provided with three different locks 
— of which was a patent one, for greater security), and the three 

ifferent keys kept by three people, no clue has yet been elicited how 
the money could be abstracted, as the box was firmly and separately 
locked at the time of the discovery ; neither had the locks at all the ap- 
pearance of having been picked.—Bury Herald. [We should look 
closely after the parties who hold the keys. ] 

A private of the 8th Hussars, on his way from Abergavenny to the 
head-quarters of the regiment at Gloucester, on Monday last, to take 
his trial for insubordination, managed to seize a loaded carbine from one 
of his guards, placed the muzzle of it to his breast, and shot himself 
through the heart. ‘The deceased was a very fine young man, only nineteen 
years of age, a native of Ireland, and addicted to drinking. A Coroner's 
inquest was held upon the body in the afternoon, and a verdict returned 
of felo de se. 

Mr. Hunter, a brewer in Margate, cut his throat on Wednesday week. 
His affairs, it is said, had been in a bad way. A Coroner's Jury re- 
turncd a verdict of felo de se. 





IRELAND. 


The deputation from the Dublin Corporation, presented their ad. 
dress to Lord Wellesley on Friday week. ‘The Viceroy made the fol- 
lowing reply. 

“ T receive with great satisfaction the expression of your concurrence in my 
Solicitude ‘ to render Ireland opulent, happy, peaceable, and well ordered.’ These 
great and salutary objects may, under Providence, be attained by a steady course 
Of firm and just policy, moving above all the violence of party, by a vigorous as- 
sertion of the authority of the law, and by a careful ed timely attention to the 
eorrection of all real grievances. 

‘ It is. my determination to pureue this course. It is full of difficulties, but 
it ie full of honour and glory! Nothing can so powerfully aid my progress as the 
support of my fellow-citizens. The happy proof which you have this day af- 
forded to Ireland of the cordial harmony now subsisting (and long may it 




















endure) between the city of Dublin and the Executive power of this kingdom, 
is a favourable presage of the restoration of tranquillity and prosperity to the 
whole country.” 

Another deputation, from Trinity College, then presented a similar 
address, and received a similar reply. 

Mr O'Connell has addressed another letter to his constituents. It is 
a somewhat prosy and tiresome production, containing a‘ good deal of 
abuse of Lord Anglesea and Mr. Stanley, and a detail of the writer’s 
Parliamentary conduct in relation to the East India and Slavery bills : 
he takes credit to himself for having introduced material improvements 
into both of them. Lord Wellesley’s Administration, the Agitator 
professes to believe, will not be so injurious to Ircland as that of his 
predecessor— 

‘© T do entertain hopes of the present Irish Administration. There is one ad- 
vantage which it possesses over any recent Government of this kingdom—it is 
to be found in the unity of purpose of the Lord-Lieutenant and his Secretary. 
If they act ill, it will not be in opposition to each other, but in concert. If they 
choose to do well, they will have double power to do good decds. As yet there 
can be nothing to complain of; and although there is, indeed, little to applaud, 
there is still less to censure. The speeches of Lord Wellesley at the Corpora- 
tion dinner were not models of absolute wisdom ; but still less did they denote 
any thing hostile to the people of Ireland. Let us, then, hope for better days ; 
and above all things, let us recollect, that it is the duty of every one to assist 
the Government in every measure useful to Irelarid, and to applaud the Go- 
vernment as well as to support it, in carrying into effect every such measure. 

* Lord Wellesley does not seem to understand that there are no longer two 
parties in Ireland. The divisions which existed between the two denominations 
of the Trish, when Lord Wellesley was here last, no longer exist. There is no 
longer a Catholic party opposed to a Protestant party. The Catholics have 
got ull they wanted as a particular body or persuasion.” 

These passages have a conciliatory sound; but it was necessary— 
especially, it may be supposed, now while the Rent is collecting—to say 
something about the “* Repeal.” 

“ For my own part, I do not want the stimulus of recollecting that every single 
individual of my constituents would be immediately and personally benefited 
by ‘‘the Repeal.” It suffices for me to recollect the passing of the Coercion 

sill, to declare that no man can possibly love Ireland who can possibly forgive 
the haughty, the insolent, the atrocious pend of that bill. It was passed 
without one single particle of necessity, and without any palliation. It was the 
insolent presumption of Stanley adopted readily towards Ireland by Lords Grey 
and Brougham. I, for one, will never forgive that crime, until 1 see the Iris 
Parliament seated in College Green, and the recurrence of such an atrocity 
towards Ireland rendered tor ever impossible. In the meantime, let us aid the 
Government in every useful measure; but let us not forget the constitutional 
agitation necessary to carry the Abolition of Tithes and the Repeal of the Union.” 

With this the letter concludes ; and a production less calculated, upon 
the whole, to agitate his constituents, to whom it is addressed, certainly 
never came from the pen of Daniel O'Connell. 


At present, O’Connell affects to be busily engaged in preparing him- 
self to bring on the Repeal question next session. He has written 
the following letter to one of his friends, who had inquired when he 
intended to go to Dublin. 

“ Derrynane Abbey, \\th October 1833.—I would at once write to you and fix with 
the Committee for a day to hold the dinner for the benefit of the Josephian charity, but 
that I cannot ascertain when I shail be in Dublin, or how long I may remain there, 
The first display in Parliament on the Repeal question, is one which, to do it justice, 
would require months of seclusion ; and I should wish to remain here until [ had made 
the far greater part of my preparations—because I am oue of those whose opinions are 
daily more fixed, that no solid or substantial good can be done for Ireland until we have 
a domestic Legislature in Dublin,” 

According to one view of O’Connell’s, conduct, this.is merely a 
pretext, intended to opérate on the collection of “the Rent.” It 
forms, at any rate, an excellent excuse for not appearing in Dublin, and 
for not openly agitating the question of Repeal; while at the same 
time, supposing him to have an eye to preferment, an opportunity is 
offered, during the period of ealm produced by his inaction, to carry 
on negotiations with the Government. 


The disclosures of the Corporation Commission are not confined to 
the Tory side of corrupt practice. The mode in which the excellent 
Whig and Patriot, Sir John Newport, secured his return for Waterford, 
is at length completely exposed. It appears that there was “a family 
compact” formed between the Newport and Alcock parties in the Cor- 
poration, by which the representation of the city was to be shared 
equally between them. ‘The other corporate offices, and in some in« 
stances, “where the contracting parties found it eligible,” the pro- 
perty also of the Corporation, was to be subject to the same rule of di- 
vision, and to be allotted to the supporters of the two families of Aleock 
and Newport. The Waterford Chronicle has published the curious do- 
cument in which the terms of this arrangement are laid down. 

“ ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT, rr 
“ Between the Right Honourable Sir John Newport, Bart., and William Newport, Esq., 
on the one part, and Harry Alcock and James Wallace, Esqrs., on the other part, 

made, concluded, and agreed upon the l0th day of January 1818. 

“ Iu the first place. Mr. Alcock and his friends pledge themselves to support Sir John 
Newport for the representation of the city of Waterford, during the lifetime of the said 
Sir John Newport, or for such time as Sir John shall consider himself capable of effi- 
ciently discharging the duties of that situation. At the expiration of either event, Mr. 
Alcock to be supported by every exertion of the Newport family and their friends in the 
future representation of the said city, during the life of said Mr. Alcock, and in the pro- 
motion of which Mr. William Newport pledges himself that his sons shall concur. And 
if it should happen that Mr, Alcock shall die before he shall be entitled to represent 
said city, or to become a candidate, according to the tenor and spirit of this agreement, 
then the said James Wallace shall nominate the candidate who shall be supported for 
the representation of said city for life, on the joint interests of both parties. 

“ And after the death of said Harry Alcock, or such other representative, the New- 
port family to nominate the next candidate for a period of five years, then the other 
contracting party and their successors to nominate for the next five years, and 60 on al+ 
ternately for ever. 

“ud. It is agreed that the present vacancies occasioned by the death of thie late 
Simon Newport, Esq. in the Corneil, shall be filled by recommendation of- said Harry 
Alcock, and on all future occasions the Alcock party to fill up their own vacancies of 
Councilmen, and the Newport party to fill their. own and Bolton's ;,also the first 
vacancy in Bolton’s Aldermen to be filled by lot ; the second to be filled by the unsue- 
cessful party on that occasion ; and the third to be determined by lot.. And it being the 
intention of the contracting parties that the number of Aldermen on either side shall 
be as equal as possible, on all future occasions the odd numbers shall be filled alter- 
nately. 

“ a. The contracting parties to elect alternately to the office of Mayos the next 
election being in the Newport party; and each party to nominate one of the Sheriffs 
annually.” Et 

Then follow several clauses relative to the Church livings,.master- 
ships of hospitals, and other offices in the gift of the Corporation, which 
are to be disposed of on the-principle of a fair division of profit and 
patronage between the contracting parties. 
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“ : ry attached to the office of Master of the Leper Honse to be 
iolbtbiaatahe watenh “salary, of 6/, 13s. 4d. only to be annexed to it. Ail the of- 
fices held by the Bolton party during the pleasure of the Corporation, or of which they 
can be legally deptived, to be withdrawn from them, and the salaries reduced where 
the places cannot be withdrawn, and to be placed in their respective classes, and filled 
up according thereto. ew 

“5th. ‘The Newport party to fill up the present vacancy of Master of the Holy Ghost 
Hospital, on its present salary of 6/. 13s. 4d. The Alcock party to nominate to the 
Mastership of the Leper Hospital (on the removal of the present Master) on the salary 
bah th The Church livings to be disposed of in a separate class, and the first appoint- 
ment which may occur to be disposed of by lot ; it being also understood, that whenever 
a vacancy shall occur in the Unions now held by the Reverend Mr. Wallis, the vicarage 
of Rathpatrick shall be separated from them and united to that of Kilculliheen. 

“7th. The Newport party to nominate Alderman King to the situation of Chamber- 
Jain, when it shall become vacant by the death of Mr. Murphy. Mr. Wallace, Mr. 
Alcock, or their representatives, to nominate, to that office on Mr. King’s death. 

“8th. The office of Weighmaster to be held by a member of each family ; and the 
vacancies to be filled up by the family to which the deceased Weighmaster belonged. 

“9th. On the death of Mr. R. Cooke, the office of Salt and Coal-measurer to be se- 
parated from the office of Town-clerk and Clerk of the Peace, and each to be placed in 
their respective classes ; each party to nominate one of the Water-Bailiffs, it being the 
intention that this office shall be divided.” 

Provision is made for the appointment of umpires to settle any 
differences which may arise between the parties; and the whole is 
signed by “‘ John Newport, W. Newport, Harry Alcock, and James 
Wallace.” . 

Lord Gort has refused to give evidence before the Municipal Com- 
missioners at Limerick. His Lordship, it is said, pleads his privilege 
as a Peer, to protect him from the annoyance ofa scrutiny in a court to 
which the populace were freely admitted; and he refuses, moreover, 
to recognize the authority of a commission which has emanated from 
the House of Commons. In these times of Reform, this species of op- 
position to open and fair inquiry.must be as unavailing as it is ludicrous. 
The combined Aristocracy in the House of Lords found it expedient 
to bend to- necessity, and become an unwilling party to reformations 
which it abhorred, but could ‘not prevent. Nevertheless, we find the 
Aristocrat of Limerick playing at privilege in support of abuse and 
monopoly, in the little dominion where he once held sway. There was 
a time when such things could be done with success and impunity ; but 
the people have now become the.stronger, and can well afford to laugh 
at the idle pranks of the “ privileged.”—Dublin Morning Register. 

Major-General Ellice returns from London to Dublin with his 
family in a few days, when he will enter on his duties as Steward of 
the Viceregal. Household. The General is brother of the Secretary at 
War.—Dublin Mail. 

Captain Wathen, of the 15th Hussars, is about to be tried at Cork 
for alleged disrespectful behaviour on the parade-ground to his Colonel, 
Lord Brudenell. Captain Wathen is highly connected, having married 
a daughter of the Earl of Rothes. 

An extensive cemetery is about to be established beyond the limits 
of the city of Dublin. The state of the churchyards in Dublin is 
frightful. But a few days since, we were informed by a clergyman, 
that a body was interred, if indeed that can be said, in one of the most 
populous neighbourhoods, not two feet from the surface. This is an 
outrage upon common decency, both towards the dead and the living, 
that calls for correction.— Dublin Evening Post. 

A few nights since, the house of an indistrious man named Keenan, 
near Carrickmacross, was broken open by an armed party, who, beating 
the inmates, forcibly carried off his daughter. Keenan, after getting 
his wounds dressed, collected his neighbours and followed the ruffians. 

A pursuit of three miles took place; they came up with them, and, 
after a desnerate struggle, succeeded in rescuing the unfortunate girl 
and conveying her home. Eleven of the party are known, and it is to 
-be hoped they will be apprehended and punished.—Jrish Pauper. 





SCOTLAND. 

The manifestations are carried to such a height in Edinburgh, that 
Mr, Tait was last Sunday obliged to hang out a placard that no strangers 
would be admitted into his chapel, and also to have anumber of Police- 
men present to preserve the peace. About six o’clock the same even- 
ing, Messrs. Anderson and Carlyle were seen walking towards Leith ; 
and whenever they met a group or an individual, they accosted them in 
some such language as this—‘ Obey your master ”—‘* Fear God ”— 
“ The end of all things is at hand ”—‘ The day of God’s judgment is 
come!” After uttering these exclamations, Anderson declared, that if 
they would not hear him ‘‘.he would speak to the stones and the walls, 
for he was a prophet sent from God to proclaim that the hour of his 
judgment. was come,” He then dashed into a Sunday school; where, 
with the most violent gesticulations, and in the ‘most unearthly tones, 
he exclaimed, “‘ Fear God,” &c. The children shrieked with affright, 
and the master fell down in his chair. Carlyle, on reaching the draw- 
bridge, commenced a sermon in his usual style, but was often inter- 
rupted by the manifestations. of Anderson. They at length shrieked 
aloud, ‘* Ye will not hear God’s word!” and shook off the dust of their 
feet and departed.—Caledonian Mercury. 

We are informed that the mail-bags are conveyed from Inverary to 
Cairndow and back daily, a distance of twenty miles, in a wheelbar- 
row, drawn by the postman.— Glasgow Free Press. : 





Opinions of the Press. 
POST-OFFICE ABUSES. 


Times—We beg to call the attention of the Government and the 
public to that part of the letter of our Brussels correspondent which 
relates to the negotiations now going forward for a new Post-office ar- 
rangement between England and Belgium. Our high direction in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, with all its vis.inertie,. cannot.stand still.while the 
rest of the world is moving onward ; but it changes its position or its 
course as-little as it can, and being a very heavy body, always in the 
way, infallibly succeeds in diminishing the progress or obstructing the 
career Of more active parties. We formerly showed: with what reluc- 
tance it commenced, and with what eagerness it broke off, negotiations 
with the French Post-office,—how many obstacles it threw in the way 
of an arrangement, and to what small extent that arrangement was car- 
rieg,—and we find a repetition of the same resistance, and an employment 
of the same manceuvres in its present diplomatic relations with Belgium. 


Hitherto our regular weekly communications with the Belgic provinces 
by Ostend have only been two; now it would appear our Post-office 
authorities have mustered up courage to contemplate the possibility of 
arranging a letter-bag for Brussels four times in the week. This pro- 
posal must, like the French improvements, havé come from the other 
side of the Channel, as it never would have originated with our Fabius 
of the Post-office. Our-correspondent tells us that the Director of tiie 
Belgic Post intends coming to London to attempt some further ar. 
rangements, and particularly to propose a mutual communication of 
journals on something like areasonable footing. We can tell him that he 
may save himself the trouble, unless our Government compels its 
subalterns to attend more to their duties and less to their profits. Be- 
fore he starts from home on this mission, we would advise him to con- 
sult M. Comte, at Paris, who, along with us, will assure him of the 
fruitlessness of his journey. Really it is ‘too bad” that matters should 
be allowed tobe so managed. If the Post-oflice clerks, or the other 
subalterns of the establishment, are not sufficiently paid without enjoy- 
ing the monopoly of the journals, or having some leisure time to devote 
to profitable extraneous employments, ‘let their salaries be raised, and 
let their effective services be secured by a proper remuneration, but at 
any rate let the work be done, and let public servants have no sinister 
interest to obstruct or to embarrass them in the honest and zeulous dis- 
charge of their public duties. 

COBBETT, THE DEVIL, AND THE DISTRESSED LANDOWNERS. 

Mornine Curonicte—The Devil, we are told in Scripture, is al- 
ways going about like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour. 
Cobbett is cunning enough to see that the present time of resistance to 
taxes is peculiarly favourable for tempting insolvent landowners to try 
what they can do to get rid of the interest of the National Debt. At 
another time he might as well preach to the winds. The landowners, 
whatever the fall of rent and the inability to pay the interest of mortgages, 
durst not propose any plan of confiscation merely for their own relief. 
But they will not look with much dissatisfaction on practices which 
may lead step by step to the object of their wishes. ‘The Devil, in 
the shape of Cobbett, is at their elbow, painting the manifold advan- 
tages they would derive from cheating the national creditors. In the 
Register of this day he is quite sanguine as to the success of his 
schemes. The national creditors, by way of encouragement, are painted 
as people who ought to be thankful if they are only robbed. He charitably 
sums them up as Jews and usurers, and mumping old devils of maids, 
and retired sharks, and butlers and housekeepers that have cheated their 
masters. ‘ Oh! say you; but then my hook-nosed, round-eyed, tan- 
skinned, and Devil-begotten Jews and usurers, and all the mumping 
old devils of maids, and-retired shirks, and butlers and housekeepers 
that have cheated their masters; then these déiightful creatures cannot 
get their interest in full tale, and in gold of full weight and fineness.” 
This is by way of illustrating the proverb, ‘* Give a dog a bad name and 
hang him.” Because he himself has pig’s eyes, and the Jews have 
round eyes, the Jews ought to be robbed! And this is a fair account of 
the hundreds of thousands of heads of families who have confided 
their savings to the Funds! We will answer for it, that in every town 
and village throughout the island, the most industrious and deserving 
tradesmen and mechanies will be found in the list of those who have 
intrusted their savings to the security of the nation. The degree of 
heart-rending distress, the sufferings of whole families at once plunged 
from competence into poverty—the widows and orphans driven to the 
streets or the workhouses, all go for nothing with this lover of equitable 
adjustment. The people (quoth he), coolly, will insist upon the taxes 
being taken from their shoulders in the malt, hops, soap, legacies, 
probates, and some other things; and then the landowners must redeem 
the interest of the Debt, or their estates must be given to the Jews.” 
The landowners would not be sorry to see the people take the hint, and 
commence a game of plundering each other. We have, however, too 
much coufidence in the love of justice of the people of England, to 
suppose that they would ever’wittingly sanction any course of confisca- 
tion. But let them beware how they enter on these questionable 
courses of resistance to taxes. One step leads to another, and before 
they are aware, they may be entangled in proceedings from which at 
one time they would have shrunk, and which they would bewail in vain 
when they saw the calamity in which they had involved the industrious 
classes. 





Hiscellaneoug. 


Lord Godolphin’s second son, who holds a commission in the Army, 
has just been presented by the Ministers, who rule without patronage, to 
the Treasurersbip of St. Lucie. We are informed the emoluments of 
this office are 8U0/. per annum, out of which an unfortunate deputy 
receives 100/. As to the young gentleman himself, his only knowledge 
of the Treasurership of St. Lucie is that it affords him the comfort of 
pocketing 700/ a year.—Northampton Herald. 

Mr. Bulteel, brother to Mr. Bulteel who is Earl Grey’s son-in-law, 
has been presented by his Majesty tothe Vicarage of Ermington in 
Devonshire. 

The Lord Chancellor is not expected to return to London till the 
2d of November, the first day of Michaelmas Term; his Lordship 
having resolved to defer his departure from Westmorland until the 
last moment. Lady Brougham and her daughter will remain at 
Brighton until his return from Brougham Hall. 

The following statements are made out from a return moved for by 
Mr. Hume, and laid before Parliament. We have now 5,072 officers in 
the Navy, of whom 170 are admirals, 1,684 captains and commanders, and 
3,218 lieutenants. In 1792 this formidable body stood thus—Lieu- 
tenants, 1,441, captains and commanders 622, admirals 54—total 2,117. 
Here were quite enough ; but what has the increase been for? We have 
to pay 170 admirals, and we have 12 afloat; we have to pay 1,684 
captains, and we have 54 afloat ; we have to pay 3,218 lieutendnts, and 
we have 414 afloat ; we have'to pay 5,072 commissioned officers, and we 
have 480 afloat. We have a goodly company on shore, then, of these 
sea gentlemen. It is rather curious that we have more admirals now, 
more commanders, more captains, and more lieutenants than we had in 
the very height of war! Let us take the numbers of 1810, the height 





of the war—Lieutenants, 3,097; captains and commanders, 1,582; 
admirals, 170; total 4,849.—7Z7rue Sun. 
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In consequence of the present East India Company ceasing to be a 
trading goa after April, a joint-stock shipping company is to be 
forthwith established, on a magnificent sczie, to trade with all the Pre- 
sidencies, as well as China. The Yast India proprietors are largely 
concerned in it.—Hampshir¢ Lelegraph. 

The repeal of the staMp-duty upon soda water and all other mineral 
Wacers took place on the 10th inst. 
~ ‘The Eatl of Rosslyn, Mr. and Mrs. C. Arbuthnot, Sir Robert Wil- 
son, and the other visiters who have been staying with the Duke of 
Wellington at Walmer Castle, have now returned to their respective 
residences. It is said his Grace is making preparations for a Conti- 
nental tour. 

Lord Stuart de Rothsay has purchased an estate at Christchurch, 
Hants, to which his Lordship has given the name of Rothsay Castle, 
and where he is at present sojourning with his lady and family. 

The Earl of Derby’s celebrated seat, the Oaks, near Epsom, has 
been recently purchased by Sir Charles Grey, late Chief Justice of 
Bengal. 





At the Surry Sessions on Thursday, after the licence of the Royal 
Victoria Theatre had been granted, Mr. Randle Jackson, one of the 
Magistrates said, that he wished to take that opportunity of expressing 
his most cordial approval of the course pursued by the Bench, in acced- 
ing to the renewal of these licences. Astley’s Theatre was vastly 
better than it used to be some years ago, and might now be esteemed as 
a place of rational amusement; and in the Surry management nothing 
could be found even for the most fastidious to find fault with. With 
regard to the new lessees of the Coburg Theatre, they were much better 
men than the old ones; the theatre itself was conducted in a far more 
respectable manner, and the whole proceedings were more decorous, 
more rational, and more suited to the improved tone of society. 


‘The Lessee of the Theatres Royal has, we are informed, received 
the following delicate and very appropriate compliment :— 

*« London, 5th October 1833. 

“ Sir oe Skeflfington has the honour to present his friendly compliments to Mr. 
Bunn, and with many thanks, acknowledges the freedom of the Theatres Royal Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden; houses which, like those of York and Lancaster, are now 
consolidated into oue interest, and secure of happiness under one chieftain. As the 
red rose and the white gave reflected lustre to each other, and in their union turned 
the storms of anarchy, so will the combination of the dramatic talents establish dignity 
and quell dissension.” 

— Sun. [Sir Lumley Skeflington must either be a wag, or the most 
_perfect simpleton in existence. } 


ee 


The Essex, a very fine ship bound from New Orleans, for Liverpool, 
where she is owned, was destroved by fire on the 10th August, when 
off Beyinuaa. She was burnt to the water’s edge. ‘The crew landed 
at New Providence. : 

The City of Waterford steamer was wrecked off Peniche, on 
Sunday the 22d September. The following account of the misfortune 
is taken from a letter by one of the passengers. 

«* On Sunday morning, about half-past eight o’clock, while in the midst of a 
thick fog, I heard the cry ‘ Hard a-port ;’ when, in an instant, we were fast on a 
steep sandy shore, with a tremendous swell, which at each stroke shook the vessel in 
a frightful manner, so that few could even keep on their feet. In about halfa minute, 
the great funnel fell overboard, the water began to come in at the ports into the 
cabin among the ladies, setting every thing afloat, and throwing all the inmates 
into the greatest alarm. On deck every thing was in confusion, for the Captain 
was much agitated. We then lowered the ladies and passengers as well as we 
could, got them through the surf, and landed them safe on shore before the 
waves broke over the decks. We succeeded in saving some considerable pro- 
perty ; but the main stock, in value about 30,000/., we could not move, as the 
vessel began to break up fast, and we were surrounded by a vile thieving popu- 
lation from the neighbouring huts. We were about six or eight miles from San 
Martinho. Just before dark, we succeeded in getting bullock-carts from that 
place, for the ladies ; and, after a ride over rugged hills and woods, we got there, 
a wretched poor village, where we had the greatest difficulty to procure the 
commonest necessaries of life, as the Miguelites had only left it three or four 
days previously, and had taken every thing with them; they were only two 
leagues off, so we spent an uneasy night. Next morning (Monday), before 
daylight, I sent a messenger to the Governor of Peniche, with an account of 
our situation, and requested succour either by land or water. My messenger 
and letter, as it appeared afterwards, were taken by the Miguelites, and in the 
evening, just as night was setting in, we saw a body of troops and guerillas 
(about sixty horse and foot) coming on thé town.” 

The commander of this detachment carried off the Captain, and 
most of the crew: they who remained, were taken to Lisbon by the 
Soho and Salamander, sent by Admiral Napier for that purpose. The 
Captain and crew were well used by the Miguelites, and sent to Lisbon 
two days afterwards. 

The agents of Queen Donna Maria in this country have received 
instructions from Lisbon to raise immediately two thousand men for 
her service, and to ship them for Oporto to be diilled. Three vessels 
will be ready in a few days to take them on board, and every thing will 
be provided for their comfort during their voyage. When this levy is 
completed, Captain Symes will proceed to Scotland for the purpose of 
raising a legion, to be called Napier’s Queen’s own Royal Scotch.— 
Globe. 

The late exposure of the smuggling system through the medium of 
a Foreign Embassy, has, we hear, led to further discoveries, of a whole- 
sale description, on the part of an employé connected with another di. 
plomatist’s establishment. 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—-At Gravesend, Oct. 16th, Belle Alliance, Arkoll, from Mauritius. At Deal, 
17th, Henry Wellesley, Johnson, from Bombay. At Liverpool, 14th, Winscales, Fisher, 
from Bengal ; and King Willi:m, Carr, from Bombay. At the Cape, Aug. 3d, Clarence, 
Trail, from Newcastle; 5th, Brilliant, Hopton, from London; 7th, Undaunted, Miller, 
trom Newcastle; and l0th, Edward, ——, from Liverpool. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Oct. 12th, Branken Moor, Crosby, for Mauritius; Briton, 
Parker; and Tam-o-Shanter, Coyde, for the Cape; and Norval, Cottish, for Van Die- 
men’s Land; 15th, Lavinia, Pain, for ditto. 

Satrurpay Mornine. 

Arrived—At Deal, Cambridge, Barber, from Singapore; and Lyra, Billing, from 
Mauritius. Off Dover—Hashmy, Arnold, from New South Wales; and Cashmere, 
, from Singapore, At Mauritius, July 1, Maria, Palmer; and 5th, Clarinda, An- 





stram, from London. 
Sailed—From Gravesend, Charles Carter, Christall, for the Cape. 








We thank our Sherborne correspondent. His communications would be acceptable to 
a local newspaper, but are not suitable to a London journal. Were we to insert 
an ee wn vow of os ae as = has sent us from many other places of 

al importance wi erborne, we ask our corre » how | he 
himself continue to read the Spectator ? srs lee 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Nigar. 
The Hull Advertiser, in a second edition, states that Captain Ross 
had landed at Hull yesterday, and in good health. We have not heard 
that he has yet arrived in London. 








A Cabinet Council was held in Paris on Thursday, at which tii 
chief point in discussion was whether the second contingent of 35,0C0 
men should be called out. It was reported, at the close of the day, 
that the point had been decided in the affirmative. 

The acknowledgment of the young Queen of Spain by Austria had 
been received, but with many reservations, some of which are very un- 
satisfactory. 





The latest accounts received by way of Paris from Madrid, repre- 
sent that capital to be in a state of perfect tranquillity. The events 
in Biscay, and the news of the entry of Don @aRLosinto Spain, had 
produced no apparent impression on the inhabitants. 

The insurrection in the Northern provinces is, however, becoming 
more formidable. With the exception of Pampeluna (which is gar- 
risoned by 3,000 troops), it is universal in Biscay and. Laba; the pea- 
santry everywhere declaring for Don Cantos. 

The monks had also attempted to raise a reyolt in.Barcelona; but 
were overpowered, and many of them put to the sword, by the Queen’s 
party ; who subsequently pillaged their convents. 


We have received the following gossip about some of the leading 
personages in Spain; which is not uninteresting at the present time. 

Don Cartos, the chief of the Apostolic party, is a man of talent and great 
subtilty. He is without education, but has lately read a great deal. For a long. 
time past, he has been in direct correspondence with the Sovereigns of the 
North. He is of middle stature; has no resemblance to the Bourbons; and 
always appears to be ill. He resembles the portrait of Guarues the Fifth; a 
circumstance frequently alluded to by the common people, as a prognostic of 
great prosperity to him as possessor of the Crown. His wife is tall, and has an 
African-like appearance. She entertains a deadly hatred for the Queen. Don 
Caxtos has no money himself; but he can command the funds of the Clergy. 

he Ouevh Regent is without education, and exceedingly coarse in her man- 
ters. She is also said to be very loose in her private conduct. Her mind is 
weak, and under the influence of her waiting-women; except when her clever 
sister, the wife of Francisco DE PauLo, asserts her ascendancy. 

Francisco bE Pavto is a timid creature, without talent, entirely under the 
control of his wife. 

M. Oratia hates M. Zea; and is therefore a favourite with the Queen Re- 
gent, for M. Zea had exposed her intrigues to Ferpinanp. 

The Queen has not a farthing in her coffers; and the bankers do not come 
forward freely to take the loan of sixty millions, which was lately set on 
foot. She must therefore either throw herself into the hands of the Liberals, 
or call for the aid of the French Government. 

M. Zea and M. Oratra desire to introducea Juste Milieu system into a 
country in which only extremes are known. All intelligent Spaniards ridicule 
the idea. 

One of the greatest obstacles with which the Queen has to contend, is the in- 
fluence of the Russian, Austrian, and Prussian Ambassadors. M. D’Ovsrit, 
the Russian Ambassador, is a clever man, deeply attached to the interests of 
Cantos; and he has an unbounded command of money. M. LizserMANN, 
the Prussian Ambassador, is a cunning Jew. The talents and intrigues of 
Count Brunetti, the Austrian Ambassador, are proverbial. 


Lord Howarp DE WaLpEN is expected daily from Sweden. He is 
known to have a great inclination to reside in Portumnl: otherwise, to 
relinquish his charge in Sweden, where he has 3,000/. a year, and can 
live upon 1,000/.—for 4,000/. in Lisbon, where he will be expected to 
live up to his income—would not, perhaps, be an agreeable promotion. 
Lady Wiittam Russet has been the cause of her husband's recall ; 
her conduct had become too marked. She refused for several days to 
go to Court to pay her respects to the young Queen, and was in inti- 
mate correspondence with the Miguelite Countess of JuRAMENHA. 

A most destructive fire occurred in Manilla on the 26th of March 
last. It broke out among the bamboo huts, and consumed upwards of 
10,C90 of them, laying waste an extent of about three miles, and 
making nearly 30,000 poor Indians houseless ; the principal part being 
composed of those employed in the tobacco manufacture. Fifty persons 
were burnt to death. The fire commenced at noon, and lasted only 
four hours. The Chinese who had their shops in the neighbourhood 
were in a state of great alarm, but fortunately suffered no loss.— Singa- 
pore Paper. 


The Dublin correspondent of the Globe, writing from that capital on 
the 17th, reminds us that the great social disease of Ireland has only 
been quacked, not cured, by the State physicians. 

«The accounts from the country, particularly the South, are unsatisfactory. 
The system of agrarian outrage is spreading in-several districts; and a murder— 
one of the most heartless and blood-thirsty murders on record—has been com- 
mitted in the county of Tipperary. It was perpetrated on the night of Thurs- 
day the 10th ixstant, at-Rathilty, near Thurles, on a young and inoffensive man . 
of the name of Hanley, who was lying in the lowest stage of fever at the time. 
He had been fifteen days ill of the malady, and was attended by a poor old 
woman, his family being removed to avoid the contagion. ‘The murderers, six 
in nymber, soon deprived their helpless victim of life, and then savagely beat 
the nurse-tender, whom they threw into the fire! They then proceeded to an 
outhouse where the poor family had retiredto rest, and attacked the aged father 
of Hanley; whom they would also have murdered, had not another son and 
his daughter thrown themselves over him; but in this position, protecting their 
parent, they received some blows, one of which broke the daughter’s arm. The 
mother of the murdered man was also dreadfully beaten. The only cause as- 
signed for this horrible outrage is the taking of two acres of miserable land by 
the family.” 





A gentleman connected with Sir Cares Dance, the patentee of 
the steam-carriage which has been running for the last six or seven days 
between London and Greenwich; has received a letter from the French 
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Government, from which it appears that they are desirous of establishing 
steam-carriages in France, probably for the purpose of conveying the 
mail. Aecording to a calculation before us, this would be a great eco- 
nomy: the cost of sending a steam-carriage with ten or twelve passen- 

ers a distance of one hundred miles, would not be one-eighth of what 
it is now by employing the Maitres des Postes. The coke for that 
distance would not cost 12 francs, and the guide and engineer would be 
well paid with the like sum; so that the distance would be performed 
for 1d. Then, instead of four passengers, the number now conveyed in 
the French mail, there might be ten; and if the fare were to be re- 
duced one-third, the receipts would be much larger than they are now. 
The profits of two years would, in that case, cover the whole expen- 
diture necessary in the first instance. 


The Earl of Dunnam has caused legal proceedings to be instituted 
against the editor of the Durham Advertiser, for the insertion of the 
following paragraph in that paper. 

“ The Earl and Countess of Durham, who have arrived at Lambton Castle, took a 
drive iu that neighbourhood a few days ago; when having occasion to pass through 
the village of Philadelphia, their progress was somewhat impeded in consequence of a 
number of pitmen, who had_ assembled to witness a game at quoits, having uninten- 
tionally stopped the way. The Noble Ean\, as a ‘ Liberal,’ could not brook this insult ; 
aud, in the excess of his anger, he loudly vociferated from the carriage-window, ‘I 
will not again suffer this interruption ; the village shall be removed; and that this 
‘was not an unmeaning threat, is proved by the subsequent fact of his Lordship having, 
as we are informed, actually given orders to sweep the devoted village from off the face 
of the earth !” 

The Durham Chronicle says, in reference to this story, that the whole 
is a mere fabrication. : 

“ Lady Durham has not been driving through Philadelphia with Lord Durham. 
Neither has his Lordship been in a close carriage at that place. He and Mr. Hedworth 
Lambton drove through it one day, on their way from Houghton-le-Spring; and the 
only individual they spoke to, or saw (for there happened to be no quoit- players), was 
@ person who addressed them in a civil manner, and informed them that a train of 
waggons was just coming up the railway which they were about to cross !”’ 

There can be no doubt that the paragraph in the Advertiser has a 
direct tendency to render Lord Durnam odious—to hold him up to 
popular contempt and hatred, in his immediate neighbourhood and else. 
where ; the statements contained in it are, moreover, utterly false; it 
is therefore a libel, beyord all question, in the eye of the law. Whether 
a verdict of Guilty will be obtained against the defendant, very much 
depends upon the temper of the Jury before whom he is tried. But 
Lord Duruam has no choice ; he has taken the only course which will 
lead to his vindication, and prove the falsehood of the libel. His Lord- 
ship has written the following letter to his solicitor ; which shows that 
he makes the right distinction between a full and free discussion of his 
public acts, and wanton misrepresentations of his private conduct. 

“ Lambton Castle, 10th October 1833. 

“ Sir—I perceive that a systematic attempt is making in the Tory press to libel and 
calumniate me, by imputing to me, in private life, words which I never uttered, and 
actions which I never committed. I am determined to bring the question at once to an 
issue, arid ascertain whether the law of the country authorizes these base and cowardly 
proceedings. Of the fullest and freest discussion of my public conduct I never will 
complain, nor should I notice any comment, however unjust, on what I really do or 
say in private life; but I cannot submit to the continued publication of that series, not 
merely of misrepreseutations, but of actual falsehoods, with which I have been for some 
months assailed. You will therefore be pleased to institute legal proceedings against 
the editor of the Durham Advertiser, for his libel on me, in his paper of last week, the 
whole of whichis utterly false. 

“ Your obediént servant, “ DurHam.” 


MONEY MARKET. 
_ Srock ExcHanGe, Fripay AFrernoon. 

The gloom which has for some time hung over the Money Market, has been 
increased during the present week, by an extensive delivery of Consols for Money, 
and by some large sales of Exchequer Bills by the Government-broker: the 
latter ‘securities have consequently been as low as 33s. prem., but have since 
improved to 86s. prem. From the transactions of the weck, it is generally be- 
lieved that some large financial operation is going forward; and the most pre- 
valent opinion is, that a new loan for Holland or Russia is about to be contracted, 
if not already concluded ; a great capitalist, who generally lends his aid to support 
the Market, having during the week delivered both English and Dutch Stock to 
a large extent. Money is not so plentiful as it usually is immediately after the 
issue of the Dividends. 

The transactions of the Foreign Market have been nearly of the same character 
as those described in our last. Several speculative holders have brought large 
quantities of Stock to market, which the real investments are not sufficiently 
extensive to absorb; hence the market is continually heavy. This is more 
particularly the case with Dutch and Belgian Bonds. Russian and Danish 
Stock are also less in demand than usual. Brazilian Bonds have experienced a 
decline, and are at 653 66. The recent accounts from Mexico are such as to 
have produced a decline in the Bonds; the price has been as low as 33}. 
Columbian Bonds are nominally lower, viz. 20 21. Greek Bonds have improved 
on our last quotation; the holders have not evinced any disposition to sell, and 
the price is now 26 28. The last accounts from Oporto, although favourable, 
have produced an opposite effect on the Regency Scrip: the speculators ex. 
perienced great difficulty in carrying over their accounts on the 16th instant, 
and the price of the Scrip declined to 183 ; it has since improved, and is to-day 
203. Spanish Stock has been as low as 21, but has since rallied to 213, and 
closes this afternoon at 213 g. The uncertainty in which Spanish affairs are 
involved, and the general want of capital among the speculators, have operated 
very unfavourably on the price of these securities. 

Saturoay, ‘TWELVE 0’cLocK. 

The firmness of the French Funds has given stability to our own, and Consols 
having been this morning at 8637; and are now 863 87. Exchequer Bills are 
higher, 35 37 prem. In the Foreign Market the business has been confined to 
Regency Scrip, which has been at 20%, and is now 20} 4. It is currently 
rumoured that the agents of Don Pepro have succeeded in raising another 
loan ; and it is supposed, as the sinews of war are thus provided, a successful 
issue of the contest may be soon expected. The determination expressed by the 
Columbian Government to effect, if possible, some arrangement of its foreign 
debt, has improved the price of the Bonds of the republic, which have to-day 
been at 21. 

Saturpay, Four o'cock. 

The afternoon has passed without any incident worthy of notice. Consols for 
Account close at 863. Exchequer Bills are 35 37. In the Foreign Market, 
Portuguese Regency Scrip still maintains its price, and is now 204 3. The 
transactions in the other descriptions of securities have been unimportant. 
The following are the closing prices. 

3 per Cent. Consols.. 86% | Belgian 5 per Cents. 92¢ 3) Mexican 6 per Cents. 33 34 

Ditto for Account... 96% | Brazilian 5 p. Cenis. 6524] Portuguese 5 p, Cts. 71 4 

New 3} p.Cent. Ann, 943 5) Danish 3 per Cents. 714 4) Do.Regency*e.5p.Cts.20¢ + 

Bank Stock —— | Dutch 24 per Cents. 473 ¢] Prussian(1818)5p.Ct —— 

India Stock........ French 3 per Ceuts.. —— | Russ. var ety » Sts.101 4 
8 








é 2384. . 
Excheqner Bills.... 35 37: Greek (1105)5p.Cts.. 26 28) Spani 





n(1821) 5p.Ct, 213 4 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD ALTHORP’S PROMISES—AND REPEAL OF 
THE ASSESSED TAXES. 


Ir is to be regretted that we have a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
“ whose word no man relies on.” Much of the present commo- 
tion about the Assessed Taxes would have been avoided, if it were 
possible to place any confidence in the official promises of Lord 
A.tHorp. But who can undertake to say that next session his 
Lordship will not declare, when reminded of his pledge to repeal 
the House and Window taxes, that “ really he is quite surprised 
to hear it stated that he promised to do away with them; that he 
had never intended to do any thing of the sort, and he must have 
been misapprehended.” Every one recollects how much surprised 
he was to find that he had voted to abolish flogging in the Army ; 
a practice which, he averred, he had always approved of, and 
was determined to support. . 

It is difficult to conjecture what the Ministerial intention may 
be respecting the House and Window taxes. The Globe says— 

“ The taxes are given up; but time and consideration are claimed fer a due 
substitute, and an uninjurious means of meeting the national wish without 
breaking the national engagements. -All will turn out right in this direction 
ultimately, we doubt not.” 

Yes, but the question is, how long shall we have to wait for the 
discovery of these “ uninjurious means?” 

The Morning Chronicle seems to consider Ministers pledged to 
repeal the House and Window taxes; and in confirmation of its 
belief, quotes the following passage from Sir SamugeL WHALLEY's 
speech at the aggregate meeting of the various associations i the 
Metropolis, on Wednesday. 

“ He held that Lord Althorp was pledged to him and to the House of Com- 
mons that he would repeal the House-tax certainly when the Parliament met. 
It was no wonder, under this distinct pledge, that he had formed such an ¢ xpec- 
tation; and he did not suppose that this was put forth to keep the ¢ promise’ to 
the ear and break it to the sense.’ He did not believe that the Minister could 
incur the charge of destroying the Administration—he did not believe they 
would face the Legislative Assembly, if they were guilty of such a dereliction of 
honour, which would stamp infamy upon a man in all the relations of private 
life. The Government was pledged—irrevocably pledged—at an early period 
after the meeting of Parliament, to do away with these taxes; which the people 
were not able to bear, and which fell particularly heavy on the Metropolis.” 

Sir Samvet Wuattey considers Lord Atrnorp distinctly 
pledged; but we question whether his Lordship would agree with 
him on that point. Indeed, subsequently to the time when this 
alleged promise was given, he told a deputation of the Marylebone 
householders, that he had nothing positive to say on the subject. 
The Chronicle thus continues— 

“¢ But even if Lord Althorp were not pledged, we have no doubt that Minis- 
ters would not, under all circumstances, think of continuing a tax so generally 
odious to their fellow-citizens. It may, we think, be taken for granted that the 
tax will be repealed. As we have more than once stated, even worldly prudence 














ought to have dictated to them the propriety of abandoning a tax which was so 
peculiarly unpopular in the Metropolis. It is never wise, by continuing what 
1s more peculiarly unpalatable, to tempt the people to venture on courses which, 


without such encouragement, they would shrink from. We from the first de- 
clared ourselves strongly against the House and Windew tax, because we fore- 
saw the handle that would be made of it; and pressing as it does with such pe- 
culiar severity on the Metropolis, which has necessarily so much influence on the 
rest of the kingdom, we have always stated that no Ministry could afford the 
damage which their popularity would sustain by refusing to repeal the tax.” 

We are very much inclined to agree with our contemporary, that 
under all circumstances, Ministers will not think of continuing a 
tax so generally odious: nevertheless, if the London shopkeepers 
had acted upon the advice given them by the Ministerial journajs, 
—had they been patient and long-suffering, instead of clamorous 
and refractory,—we think it probable that they might continue sub- 
ject to these odious taxes long after the coming session. The 
Chronicle wili hardly venture to assert, that had the taxes been 
paid as usual, and the indignation of the people evaporated in 
grumbling and spouting, they would have had so fair a prospect 
as they now enjoy of being relieved from them next session of 
Parliament. Lord AutrHorpe had shown that nothing short ef com- 
pulsion, either in the House or out of doors, would cause him to 
give them up. 

It is amusing to hear the Chronicle reprimand the recusant 
shopkeepers for ‘wantonly entering upon a course which men 
ought never to adopt but in those great emergencies, when, from 
the impossibility of obtaining redress for intolerable evils by the 
ordinary legal channels, nations are led to put their all to hazard.” 
This sort of argument falls dead upon those who at present are’ 
associated together to resist the taxgatherer. They belong to a 
class who think the Assessed Taxes a more “intolerable evil” than 
the rotten boroughs; and whoconsidered the abolition of the latter 
principally desirable as the means of putting an end to the former, 
and such like annoyances. The Chronicle therefore fires wide of 
the mark when directing such arguments as these against the as- 
sociators. Moreover, it is useless to tell a man who is engaged in 
cutting down a sapling with an axe, that he ought to use his pen- 
knife, because the axe is a sufficiently powerful weapon to level an 
oak of the forest. Yet this is what the Chronicle is doing, when 
it objects to the use of the same means which carried the Reform 
Bill being applied to procure the repeal of the Assesed Taxes. 

We are not among those who feel much alarm for the safety of 
our social edifice from the proceedings of the refractory shop- 
keepers. We fear that they are deceived as to the amount of the 
benefit which the repeal of the Assessed Taxes will confer; hut at 
the same time, it is not to be denied that they have been seurvily 
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treated—jockied as it were; and we cannot blame them very much 
for taking the only means they have of righting themselves, ac- 
cording to their notions of right, 





THE PACIFICATOR OF IRELAND. 


Last week, the Courier, assuming from O'ConNELL’s quietness 
that he had dropped the Repeal agitation, seriously advised the 
Government to take him into partnership in the new firm for 
ruling Ireland. O’'Conne.u has since broken out, in one cf his 
awfully long addresses to the people; and the Courter, assuming 
that he has not dropped the Repeal—that he is as ready as ever 
to agitate, for his own ends—now advises that he should not be 
taken into partnership by the Government. 

Is not this resting the policy of employing O'CONNELL on too 
narrow a ground? Every one knows that O'ConNnELL is not blessed 
or plagued with that especial regard to consistency in polities which 
would induce him to abide by professions formerly made, when it 
is become his present_cue to renounce or forget them. If, therefore, 
it be really desirable to convert the factious demagogue into the 
useful statesman, we should care very little indeed what his latest 
manifesto may have been. 

No one attempts to deny, that, either for the pacification or the 
disturbance of Ireland, Mr. O'ConnELu is the most powerful 
agent in existence. Experience has shown us, that blunders and 
tergiversation in polities, which would have sunk any other public 
raan to the lowest depth of popular scorn, have failed to diminish 
the strength of his powerful grasp upon the affections and preju- 
dices of Catholic Ireland. Even, therefore, should he be won 
over by the Ministry, and take office under men sworn to resist 
the Repeal of the Union “ to the death,"—instead of becoming an 
almost useless tool in consequence of the Joss of that popularity 
which made him so formidable in opposition, it is almost certain 
that he would contrive to render himself a greater favourite than 
ever, and induce the mass of the Irish nation to view the measures 
ef Government with a favourable instead of a jaundiced eye. 

Sueh being the case, what course would a discreet Minister 
take in regard to Mr. O'ConnELL? He would act in regard to 
him just as he acts in regard to other persons whom he selects as 
instruments to carry on the Government. He would look upon him 
as an instrument merely—at present one of evil, but easily con- 
vertible into an agent of good. 

Suppose an extensive manufacturer were enabled to purchase a 
machine, a mighty steam-engine of unequalled power, from an 
opposition house in the trade, which, owing to the power its 
possession conferred, had hitherto thwarted his speculations and 
almost driven him out of the market,—would he not eagerly 
embrace the opportunity to transfer it to his own premises? To 
be sure, its noise and smoke would be an annoyance to him; and 
his neighbours would be profuse in threats of indieting it fora 
nuisance; but his answer to himself, his family, and his neigh- 
bours would be——“I cannot carry on my business without it; 
my choice lies between the steam-engine and the Gazette: more- 
ever, my opponents will not be able to purchase another of equal 
power, as none such are to be had; for the purposes of my trade, 
Ehave got the best machine going.” 

This same reply Earl Grey would be enabled to make to all 
who raised objections to the employment of Mr.OConneti. He 
is to be regarded as the instrument most necessary to the good 
government of Ireland; and as there is some reasvn to believe 
that he is now in the market, Ministers should not grudge paying 
ahigh price to secure his cooperation,—although, certainly, to more 
than one of them he would be a personal nuisance. 

By paying a high price, we mean, of course, offering him a lu- 
erative and influential post. But here, we confess, a difficulty of 
some magnitude arises. What particular office is OCoNNELL 
qualified to fill?—the Attorney-Generalship or Secretaryship of 
Ireland? Both these offices should be occupied by men who pos- 
sess more than an ordinary share of discretion—of that quality in 
which O'ConnELt is lamentably deficient. There is no denying 
this fact. An observer of his conduct in Parliament immediately 
becomes aware of it. O'CoNnNELL is a man of commanding ora- 
torical powers—argumentative, pathetic, sarcastic, impressive. 
His legal lore, or at least his professional expertness, is acknow- 
Jedged to be great, and the extent and variety of his know- 
ledge of general subjects is equally undisputed. He possesses 
the great advantage which extraordinary physical power, and 
the capability of close application and of undergoing fatigue, 
eonfer. But with all these admirable qualities mental and bodily, 
as we before observed, he is an indiscreet and passionate man. 
Fo make him a Judge—and the Courier intimates that he 
has his eye upon the office of Chief Baron of the Exchequer— 
would be to lay him on the shelf: besides, no Minister would be 

- Justified in making so bad a Judge,—for a violent party man 
makes a partial dispenser of justice, almost in spite of himself. 

As it seems indispensable to the good government of Ireland 
that some office should be found for O'CoNNELL, and as none for 
which he is well fitted at present exists, suppose Earl Grey were 
te do that, for a good purpose, which has been done a hundred 

‘times for a bad one,—suppose he were to create an office, and 
imstall the great Agitator as the Paciricaror or IRELAND, 
with a salary of six or eight thousand a year, to be holden during 
his Majesty's pleasure. O'ConneLt would then joyfully bid adieu 

“to the “Rint and Rippale,” and loll in comfort on the Treasury 
Bench between Messrs, StaNizy and Sprine Ricz. 





BRITISH PRISONS AND CONVICT SHIPS—LORD 
MELBOURNE'S PERFORMANCE OF HIS DUTIES. 


Tue publication of a statement in the Times, by one of the sur- 
vivors of the wreck of the Amphitrite, has directed public attention 
to the mode in which old and young offenders, the incurably vi- 
cious and the novices in guilt, are associated together in English 
convict-ships. The details are shocking, and should awaken the 
Legislature and the Executive authorities to the necessity of re- 
form in this matter. If it be true that the proper end of human 
punishment is not the “retribution of so much pain for so much 
guilt,” but the prevention of crimes, and the moral improvement 
of the criminals, what are we to think of a system which is per- 
petually consigning juvenile delinquents to the brutalizing com- 
panionship of old and irreclaimable felons, and insuring at a vast 
expense their future proficiency in crime? Yet such is the in- 
evitable result of the mode in which the criminal laws in this 
country are executed. Mere children are committed to prison, 
frequently for very trivial offences, to abide in the society of their 
hardened seniors till their day of trial arrives: they are convicted, 
and sentenced to transportation; and whatever remnants of shame 
and better feeling have survived their confinement in gaol, are 
sure to be obliterated before their arrival in Botany Bay. 

On board the Amphitrite, there were one hundred and eight 
female prisoners: twelve of the women had children with them: 
the ages of the prisoners varied from twelve to fifty: their lan- 
guage and behaviour in general was outrageous and excessively 
disgusting, and the children were exposed to the sightand hearing 
of it night and day. All among the prisoners were not equally 
bad ; some from the country, and especially three young women 
from Worcester, were well behaved, and kept as much as possible 
aloof from their more abandoned associates. It is perhaps happy 
for these poor creatures that death overtook them so early: they 
were possibly preserved by it from a life of infamy, to which the 
laws of their country appeared to have irrevocably doomed them. 

It seems to be admitted on all sides, that there has been a fear- 
ful increase of juvenile delinquency in this country; and no one 
pretends to deny that it is owing in a great measure to the defec- 
tive arrangement of our prisons; which, by a gross misapplication 
of the term, are called houses of correction. We have seen that 
no change for the better takes place, but rather for the worse, 
when the convict leaves the cell and the tread-mill for the vessel 
which is to carry him to New South Wales. When he gets there, 
indeed, his prospects would be a little bettered, if habits of thieving 
and debauchery—which the life he has recently led must havea 
strong tendency to confirm—have not become fixed beyond all hope 
or chance of removal. 

We are much pleased with the tone of the follow:ng remarks in 
the Globe— 

“‘ The usefulness of transportation might be, we are inclined to think, very 
much increased if thete was a legally recognized distinction in the kinds of 
transportation, and a marked and notorious difference in the treatment of persons 
subject to it. There might be correctional as well as penal colonies. There 
might be forced emigration or banishment as distinguished from transportation ; 
and if applicable to no other class, it would be properly applicable to juvenile 
delinquents detected in petty offences, and without means of subsistence except 
those derived from crime. What should the State, considering itself the guar- 
dian of the destitute, aim at in the case of an orphan boy detected in some petty 
theft, but having no means of living but theft? Not to send him from tread-mill 
to tread-mill, inflicting one useless punishment for some twenty crimes, till 
magistrates are tired of punishing ; but to accustom him to labour, with as little 
severity as could be—to break his associations with criminals, and to open to 
him ready means of making his labour profitable. This can be done in a 
colony, and nowhere else without immense and expensive trouble.” 

But, granting that this can best be done in a colony, it is plain 
that important alterations must take place at home. There must 
be a classification of criminals in our prisons, and our convict- 
ships, or the work of reformation will be doubled and be very slow 
of progress, abroad. 

It is the duty, the absolute, the first duty of Lord MeLnourne, 
to look tothis. We call upon his Lordship to state what measures 
he has taken, since he has been at the Home Office, to effect 
that reform in the administration of the law, in the state of our 
prisons, in the regulations on board our convict-ships, and in our 
penal colonies, which every thoughtful man in the land deems so 
necessary, and which has been pressed upon the Government by 
more active philanthropists till they are well nigh wearied of the 
fruitless task. The Government journalists write essays on the 
subject, and occasionally an Under Secretary makes a sentimental 
speech about the great anxiety of Ministers in regard to the 
morals, or rather the immorality, of the lower classes, and 
the increase of crime. Sir Joun CAMPBELL too, in his depart- 
ment, has really shown a disposition to bring about some ameli- 
oration of our criminal code. But we wish some one would point 
out to us what Lord Metsourne has done towards improv- 
ing those schools of vice, the prisons of England. We do not re 
collect that in the pamphlet lately published by the Treasury 
people, in which every thing that bore the resemblance of good, or 
could by any possibility be so coloured as to look creditable to the 
Ministry, was forced into the service, any of the exploits of the 
noble Secretary for the Home Department, or of his brother, Mr. 


.Ggorces Lams, the Under Secretary, were recorded. Perhaps— 


unless his Lordship means to shield himself under the real simple 
innocence of having done nothing—he will favour the public, his 
paymasters if not his employers, with a supplement, after the 


‘fashion of the Duke of Ricumonp, giving an account of his visits 


to the Police-offices, his attendance at the Metropolitan and 
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Country Sessions, his examination of the gaols, his efforts to im- 
prove the Magistracy, and the administration of the law in general 
throughout the country. Lord Metsourne may have done 
much in this way, of which the world is ignorant; he may have 
had what Junius called “a happy mysteriousness in concealing 
his activity ;" and therefore he really ought to have furnished the 
Treasury “ fitters-in” with a few paragraphs of information for 
the public. As he has not thought proper to do this, we hope 
that he will be called upon next session to give a general report of 
his proceedings, in order that the House of Commons and the 
nation may ascertain whether their Home Secretary, to whom the 
internal government of the country is mainly confided, is aware of 
the nature and extent of those duties which he is expected to per- 
form, and whether he has or has not most shamefully neglected 
them. The despatch of such a vessel as the Amphitrite, under 
such regulations or want of regulation, is one proof at least of a 
gross dereliction of duty in some quarter of the Home department. 





MUSIC-HATING MAGISTRATES. 


Tue annual display of the liberal feeling and enlightened judg- 
ment of the Great Unpaid took place this week at the Middlesex 
Sessions, upon the occasion of granting music-licences. The Ma- 
gistrates have a rabid horror of music. Mr. M‘Wix1iam is of 
opinion, that ‘‘amusic-licence makes a house twenty times worse 
than a brothel.” Why then are any music-licences granted? In 
opposing the licensing of a public-house in the New Road, this 
sapient Justice objected, that “the noise of music would annoy 
persons who might be riding along the road!” This reminds us 
of a “reason” given by a grave and wise Bailie of a town in Scot- 
land, who objected toa sign, that “it might frighten a horse.” 
The answer of the sign-owner applies in both cases: “It might 
frighten an ass, perchance; but a horse is too sensible an animal.” 
It is dangerous for Magistrates to attempt giving reasons: per- 
sons in authority should be above it. One favourable feature we 
note in the distribution of music-licences—impartiality. The 
tossing up of a halfpenny might have determined, with equal dis- 
crimination in nearly all the eases, which applicant should have 
and which should be refused a licence. The proprietor of White 
Conduit House Tea-gardens lost his licence last year, because he 
naturally supposed he was at liberty to give dramatic entertain- 
ments, his licence being exactly the same as that under which 
Sadler's Wells Theatre was kept open. If this be just, Sadler's 
Wells and the other Minors are illegal. The proprietors of the 
Swan Tavern, Hungerford Market, and of the Yorkshire Stingo, 
at Paddington, were refused music-licences because they had 
allowed music to be played in their houses. Why, any 
one not familiar with the doings of the worshipful Magis- 
trates would suppose that music was something worse than 
gambling; for gaming is known to be carried on,, and, there- 
fore is tacitly permitted, without licence. But then, gamblers 
are mostly men of fashion; and the frequenters of these taverns 
and tea-gardens are only tradesmen and mechanics, A hotel- 
keeper can have music at the door of his coffeeroom for 
the gratification of his genteel customers, who can afford to pay to 
visit public concerts, or can indulge themselves with private 
music-parties; but the keeper of a suburban tavern and tea- 
gardens may not have music in his grounds or an organ in a 
concert-room for the amusement of his humble guests. 

But it is urged—Music leads to dancing, and dancing to im- 
morality. Cant! Are the people more immoral in Germany, where 
dancing in public is of every-day occurrence? The cure for the 
imagined evil is freedom of enjoyment. Let a sense of decorum be 
the only restraint, and the licence of Decency be substituted for 
that of the Magistrates; and dancing, singing, and music, will 
be innocently indulged in. Public opinion and the Police are 
quite strong enough to repress disorder. 





NO NEED OF THE GOSPEL AT “THE WEST END.” 


Mr. ArcHIBALD CAMPBELL Barctay, one of those gentlemanly 
young men who collect crowds in the streets by a voluble effusion 
of religious language accompanied with violent gesticulations, was 
held to bail the other day by Mr. Conanr, one of the Marlborough 
Street Magistrates, for causing an obstruction in the highway and 
creating a disturbance. His bail were required to be security for 
his not preaching in the streets until after he had appeared to take 
his trial at the Sessions ; to which they naturally objected, as the 
mistaken young man declared he would continue to “ preach the 
gospel” in the public streets; and would only promise to be more 
cautious in the places he selected for sodoing. But nothing less 
would satisfy the Magistrate. The Reverend Mr. IrviNG, one of 
whose disciples we believe Mr. Barcray is, interfered in vain. The 
parties were bound over to prevent their friend from repeating the 
offence until his trial. No sooner had this been done, than Mr. 
Conant called them back, and said that 
<< All he required of them to do was to prevent their friend from preaching at 
the West end of the Metropolis. “He could go down to Bethnal Green, and 
preach amongst the weavers; which Mr. Conant thought might be attended 
with beneficent effects ; but at the West end it was not required. Mr. Barclay 
might go to any other place if he liked it better than Bethnal Green. He should 
: have no objection where he went to, so that Mr. Barclay did not come to the 
West end again.” 
Aceording to this doctrine, what is an offence in one part of the 
town is none in another. Mr. Conant did not say that Mr. 


fare, or wider space, where a crowd would be no obstruction: this 
would have been a rational exception. No; it is the fashionable 
ag of the town only that is to be protected from the nuisance. 

r. Barciay's exhortations are, it seems, “ not required” at the 
West end. The blacklegs that frequent the hells in St. James's, 
the fashionable swindlers, and the pimps and parasites of the 
great, “do not require” admonition. They can learn integrity at 
Tattersal’s on Sunday mornings, or have the smooth road to heaven 
pointed out to them by the soft-tongued preacher at a fashionable 
chapel. But among the starving weavers of Bethnal Green, Mr. 
Conant thinks the preaching of Mr. Barciay “ might be attended 
with beneficent effects." The young enthusiast may set before 
them the blessedness of the poor and the glories of a future state of 
happiness ; he may inculcate the duty of contentment and of resigna- 
tion under privation and suffering ; and enforce those commandments 
of the law—* Thou shalt not steal, thou shalt do no murder,” and 
the like; and his exhortations may be “attended with beneficent 
effects,” for men with so little to comfort the body must needs be 
grateful for some comfort for the soul. The joys of heaven must 
indeed be welcome to those who know nothing but misery on 
earth. It is doubtless out of a tender regard for the souls of the 
poor that the law is made to fall so heavily upon petty acts of 
thievery, committed by people who are driven to crime by distress, 
or enticed into evil courses by bad example. 





MISCHIEVOUS PROPENSITIES OF JOHN BULL. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Windsor Herald writes thus. 

‘* Will you believe that I lately saw several well-dressed persons amusing 
themselves by pelting the bronze statue of George the Third, which has been 
recently erected in the Long Walk, and shouting with laughter as the statue 
rang with their violence? If such is to be the fate of splendid statues in exposed 
situations, we must no longer wonder at the want of encouragement, which we 
hear so much about in this department of art. These people were rebuked by 
an old Guardsman, who had learned better in the gardens of the Tuileries.” ” 
This is characteristic of John Bull. He cannot sit upon a 
bench in the Park without cutting his name on it, or scribbling 
nonsense or indecency. He cannot walk through Kensington 
Gardens without breaking off a bough; nor through a nursery- 
ground without pulling a flower. If he crossesa private park, he 
cannot keep the foot-way, but will go and stare in at the house. 
If he walks into the country, he pelts and drives the cattle and 
poultry; a bird cannot fly out ofa hedge, or a squirrel run up a 
tree, but he must have a fling at it. His sports are all violent. 
Hunting, shooting, fishing, bull and badger-baiting, dog and cock- 
fighting, horse-racing and prize-fighting, are his favourite amuse- 
ments. The love of physical and animal enjoyment is shown in 
these national sports, as well as in the feasting at public and pri- 
vate dinners. This senseless and wanton outrage of pelting a statue 
was perpetrated by well-dressed persons. Brutality is by no means 
confined to the “lower orders.” The chances are, that a mechanic 
would have respected a work of ingenuity and art, because he is at 
least able to estimate the labour that went to produce it. These peo- 
ple saw a noble statue, and not being able to appreciate its beauty, 
they resented their ignorance by flinging stones at it. They had 
no other way of getting a sensation from the sight. It was a want 
of imagination. Had it been a statue of ALFRED or MILTON, it 
would have shared the same fate. It is the old story of the pearls 
and the swine. They do not know how to enjoy the sight of any 
thing beautiful. They will not take the pains to understand, suffi- 
ciently to take an interest in, a work of art. The mass of the peo- 
ple have the excuse of want of sufficient leisure to acquire the art 
of enjoying relaxation and rational pleasures. The public at large, 
too, have so long been excluded from palaces and gardens, picture- 
galleries, &c. that they have not yet learnt decent behaviour, ex- 
cept where they are checked by the fear and shame of being de- 
tected. Over-work and over-feeding has made them gross in in- 
tellect as in body. In this respect, the much-abused Penny Ma- 
gazine may do a good deal to enlighten the minds and improve 
the taste of the middle and working classes of the community. 
Had these persons read an account of the statue in the Penny 
Magazine, they would not have needed to pelt it by way of deriv- 
ing gratification from it. 





THE PAINTER AND THE PRINTSELLER. 


Mr. Turner, the landscape-painter, who, while he earns money 
on the most magnificent scale, by no means despises the economy 
of shillings and pence, the other day made an unsuccessful 
attempt to convert the justice-room of the Mansionhouse into a 
cheap Court of Chancery. The Lord Mayor was very willing to 
hear the case, but prudently declined giving judgment. The 
matter in dispute is this. Mr. Tir, the publisher of the Land- 
scape Illustrations of Scott's Works, having purchased the copper- 
plates engraved from the drawings of Turner and other artists 
for the Border Antiquities of Scotland, and with them the copy- 
right of the drawings, has re-engraved some of the plates ona 
reduced scale, for the Illustrations of Scott's Poems. As a matter 
of courtesy, he apprised the original artists of his intention, and 
submitted to them proofs of the new engravings, for their approval 
or correction. Mr. Turner is not satisfied with this arrange- 


ment. He is jealous alike of his reputation and his profits; and 
while he protests against the new engravings, will not give hir~ 
self the trouble of correcting them without payment. 
indeed, that he could not correct them, not havin 
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murred to paying him, he might not have made this objection. It 
is a very common, buta very bad practice, to re-engrave plates on 
a smaller scale, without referring to the original. Respectable copies 
may beso made; but with a still smaller portion of the spirit of the 
original in them. Such copies would not satisfy any one familiar 
with the drawing, muh less the artist himself. This hardship is, 
however, common to all artists; who, even in the first engraving, 
are very much at the mercy of the engraver. But the more emi- 
nent the painter, the better are the engravers employed, and the 
more they strive to do justice to their original. In this respect, 
indeed, Mr. Turner has, of all artists, the least reason to com- 

lain. His drawings are the most difficult to translate, and the 

est translated into the black and white of engraving. But in the 
case of these re-copied engravings, he has too much ground of 
complaint. The engraving of Roslyn Castle, which was alluded 
to, is bad in itself, leaving out of consideration its want of fidelity 
and spirit. We censured it on its appearance. Indeed, it is not 
the interest of the proprietors of the publication in question to ad- 
mit such plates into the work. Mr. Turner, however, strains a 
point considerably when he pronounces that the plates are not 
what they profess to be—copies from his drawings. Mr. Tint 
also makes a wrong inference when he charges Mr. Turner 
with a wish to monopolize, and to prevent his brother artists from 
having a slice of the profits. As far as this case is concerned, it 
is a question between Mr. Turner and Mr. Titt, not between 
Mr. Turner and other artists. Mr. Turner talked of bringing 
the matter into another court: we suspect that his lawyer as well 
as his love of money will counsel him to pocket the wrong. 





THE THEATRES. 


Tue Monopoly hangs its millstone weight round the neck both of 
Tragedy and Comedy at the two Great Theatres. We went on 
Saturday to see the Jealous Wife, and found it as dull an affair as 
could well be. Macrrapy’s Mr. Oakley was the only genuine 
personation of the whole cast. Whatever minor objections it may 
be open to, it is at least an easy, natural, graceful, and forcible 
performance. It made still more evident the Brummagem quality 
of the rest of the “ gentlemen” of the dramatis persone. Barrt- 
LEY’s caricature and Cooper's mechanical mannerism were unen- 
durable. A Mr. BARNARD appeared as Captain O'Cutter. He 
had one qualification for the part—impudence—the gross vul- 
garity might have been spared. Green's Lord Trinket was a foot- 
man’s assumption of the airs of a man of fashion. He only apes 
the fop; he affects affectation. He is hard both in feature and in 
manner. Dowron begins to show the marks of age; and Mrs. 
Gisssis superannuated for youthful parts. Miss Pui.uips's 
Mrs. Oakley was a clever piece of acting; and with any other 
representative but Macreapy for her husband, would have been 
more successful; his naturalness exposed by contrast all the arti- 
ficiality of her stage manner. Her sister, Miss E. PH1Luips, made 
her debutas Harriet. She is a very pleasing young lady, and did 
her little part with unaffected ease and propriety. 

Having satisfied ourselves of “ the nakedness of the land,” we 
have since. been content to trust to the reports of others; and 
shall continue to do so, unless any sign of improvement should be 
manifest. Mrs. Suoman’s performance of Belvidera has given 
us no hope of the revival of tragedy. It is described as being a 
respectable piece of declamatory acting, in the conventional man- 
ner of the stage; marked only by an extreme and literal attention 
to the direction, “suit the action to the word.” Its best quality 
seems to have been a freedom from rant. ELLEen Tree has re- 
turned to the stage of the Great Theatres; where half the beau- 
ties of her acting are lost to the majority of the audience. Mr. 
Kine does not appear to have falsified our anticipation of his un- 
fitness for personating Romeo. GreEn’s Mercutio was, it seems, 
a caput mortuum. 

The performances are perpetually changing, but their character 
does not vary. Mediocrity has set the leaden seal of dulness upon 
them.. The Manager keeps moving, but advances not a step. He 
is very busy doing nothing. 

. At the Adelphi, Yarzs has promptly repaired the mistake he 
made at setting out; and has produced a new drama of the better 
sort, putting the spectacle of Lekinda in its proper place, as a last 
piece. Grace Huntley is likely to he as popular as Victorine ; 
and as far as regards the acting, it deserves to be so. The story is 
soon told. Grace Huntley is married to a man of bad character, 
who is leagued with others more desperate than himself. In order 
to save her child from being trained to crime by his father, she 
has her husband brought to justice for a burglary, which she dis- 
covers he had committed with the aid of the boy. Her husband 
forgives her, and vows to live an altered man; and she promises 
to rejoin him across the seas. The character of Grace Huntley 
is developed with great simplicity ; and is personated by Mrs. 
Yares with genuine feeling. It is a most beautiful and touching 
performance. The pictures she gives—first of the loving and con- 
fiding girl, fearful of offending her father, who is averse to her 
marriage with Joseph Huntley, yet yielding to the impulse of her 
affection for her lover—then of the unhappy but patient and de- 
voted wife—and last, of the fond mother, frantic at the thought of 
her child being brought up to the gallows—are vividly true to na- 
ture. Yares's Joseph Huntley is also admirable. But the cha- 
Yacter is a repulsive one; and moreover he has to contend with 
two or three glaring inconsistencies, which injure its effect, and 
indeed lessen the merit of the drama. Huntley does not seem to 
“have sufficient temptationto bear out the character of a man not 











naturally vicious and ill-disposed. The arguments of Sandy, his 
tempter, are such as would not be heeded by any one standing in 
need of them. Again, it is a useless absurdity to threaten his 
wife with ye ng | the neck of their boy within the noose of the 
hangman, if she does not shut her eyes to his proceedings, while he 
is all the time doing the very thing he threatens. A man of the 
character he turns out to be, would shrink within himself from 
the contemplation of such a prospect, even while he employed his 
son in a way to lead to it. Lastly, is it probable that a man like 
Huntley would live without food for a long time together? or, 
being in that famished condition, would he refuse to eat a loaf 
that his wife sets before him, because itis not made of the finest 
flour? The hungry man would have eaten first, if he grumbled 
afterwards. O. Smita as Sandy, a rustic villain, brutally igno- 
rant and insensible, and hardened in crime, which he looks upon 
as his calling, makes us shudder while we admire. 

An interval of twelve years is supposed to elapse between the 
first and second acts; during which time Grace is married to 
Huntley, and their child grows to the age of eleven. This was 
not needed. Indeed the first act might have been dispensed with 
altogether; for no essential change takes place in the character or 
circumstances of any one of the dramatis persone. We should 
not have liked to lose Mrs. Yares’s beautiful acting in the scene 
between her father and her lover; but then, we would willingly 
have been spared Huntley’s participation in the robbery of the old 
man, and the murder of him by Sandy—which smacks too strongly 
of the Newgate Calendar. 

REEVE as a baker, and BucKksTone as a black servant, rivals in 
love, are very amusing; but they have no share whatever in the 
action of the drama, nor are they in the remotest degree con- 
nected with the plot. 

The scenery, by TomxINs, is very picturesque. In the scene 
on the common, with the tile-kilns, however, the moon shines too 
brightly, considering how much wind and rain there is ;—the 
sounds of which, by the by, were capitally imitated; it was better 
than the rain at the Olympic, and as good as Vesrris’s thunder— 
which is quite Olympian. 

SHERIDAN KNowLgs appeared at the Victoria on Tuesday as the 
Hunchback, and was greeted with enthusiastic cheering by a full 
house. They have got up a new melodrama there, from the bal- 
lad of William and Margaret, in most elaborate style. ‘ Mar- 
garet’s grimly ghost” literally “glided in.” The scenery, espe- 
cially a view of Lord William's castle by twilight, was beautiful. 
We have heard that the painter is Mr. Bencouen, a son of the 
actor of that name. 

The little Strand Theatre has been suddenly closed, by order of 
the Lord Chamberlain! What an odious branch of the Cham- 
berlain’s authority is this miserable meddling with the players, and 
how degrading its exercise, to a nobleman of high spirit—the 
Duke of DEVONSHIRE cad (as it were) to BuNN! Here are about 
fifty persons thrown out of bread in an instant, and the town de- 
prived of one of its pleasant amusements—for what? Psha! the 
thing is not to be argued about. Let contempt alone speak. 





MEMORANDUMS OF A WINTER’S RESIDENCE 
AMONG THE GERMAN MUSICIANS. 
NO. I. 

[Among the methods we employ for bringing “ treasures from afar,” for the delight and 
profit of the diligent reader, is that of laying our friends under contribution, as cor- 
respondents, when they sojourn in foreign lands. There are few countries to which 
we have not been occasionally indebted in this way for interesting intelligence— 
sometimes indeed (as in the instances of Paris, Brussels, Bruges, Lisbon) at the 
very moment of an immense crisis. 

One of our latest parting injunctions was laid upon the writer of the following’ letter,— 
a musical enthusiast, who, followiug out the impulses of a genius of no mean order, 
went forth to invigorate and enrich his mind by daily familiarity with the best per- 
formances, guided by the greatest living masters of the art, in the land of music. 
Mr. Tune ty (for such is our friend’s travelling name) has an eye for observation 
as well as an ear for harmony: moreover, he has a turn fur gossip; and, though 
he disclaims literary pretensions, he possesses the great essential of being able to 
convey his meaning in an easy and natural manner. To Mr. TuneEty, then, we 
have given a roving commission to report what he sees and hears, from time to 
time, in the various places of his pilgrimage : thus his letters will be miscellaneous, 
though the main subject will be Foreign Music. He begs to be allowed the licence 
ofa pun now and then: to this we have no great objection—especially while he 
uses his privilege with the modest discretion which marks the solitary indulgence 
in that figure of rhetoric in the present paper.] 

FRANKFORT ON THE Maine, 7th October 1833. 

SincE my arrival at Frankfort, about ten days ago, what with knock- 

ing about here and there, seeing every thing that was to be seen, and 

more than was worth seeing, 1 have only now been able to secure a mo- 
ment for the fulfilment of my promise. And now that my pen is ready 
for work, Iam ata loss from what point to commence. I know not 
whether you will, at this time of day, care to be worried with a descrip- 
tion of the Rhine; as I presume you have read all possible accounts of 
its attractions, from Lercu’s sober Guide-book to the exaggerations of 
tourists predetermined to enthusiasm. Being a mountain-bird myself, 
the towering hills, the lofty peaks—nay even “the castled crag of 
Drachenfels”” and Ehrenbreitstein—did not drive me crazy with admi- 
ration; yet I believe they could not have been seen to greater advantage ; 
as, fora considerable time each morning, the mists were floating along the 
vallies or curling off the mountain-tops, thus imparting a sort of mys- 
terious grandeur to the ruined towers which they stccessively enveloped 
and rose above. But I enjoyed the scene nevertheless, with sober yet 
exquisite delight; and not less because they reminded me of similar 
scenes in my own bright land; many of which, I do assert, fully equal, 
and some greatly excel, all the boasted beauty and magnificence of the 
much-sung Rhine. The prodigious river itself is without doubt the 
noblest feature in the landscape: its dark rolling waters, its majestic 
breadth, and its arrowy course, with the ,wildly romantic situations of 
the villages which stud its banks—all combine to keep the mind ina 
state of excitation ; while, on the other hand, the vines, even with the 
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varied hues of atitunin, unbroken by any other vegetation save a dwarf 
tree here and there, that would be much better rooted up, become first 
tiresome, and then intolerably irksome. It was lucky for me that the 
company and the weather were both so fayourable, otherwise I might 
have in the latter part of my journey become a prey to ennui. . And we 
had Royalty on board,—no less than the Princess of Saxe-Copure, 
sister to the Dutchess of Kent and the Belgian King; whom I shall 
not describe further than by saying, that if she were to go to a fancy 
ball, she need only wear the pe and the look of a lady to effect a per- 
fect disguise. The other scion of Royalty was a son of the King of 
WiirremBenc, incog. And a fine young man he was too. He assumed 
no airs, although he did stoop to address me: but this was by reason of 
his great height, which was nearer seven than six feet. 

My present abode is in the Hotel. .... .; and should I find it 
comfortable, I shall reside here during winter. The frequenters of 
this hotel are, generally, more select than numerous. Princes and dukes 
are constantly going and coming, and barons are as rife as berries. We 
are to be honoured to-morrow with the presence of his Grace of 
CuMBERLAND, family and suite: is he bidding a long adieu to weeping 
England ? 

I cannot say that there is much to be seen in Frankfort ; but we al- 
ways have the opera, which, though on asmall scale, is of first-rate ex- 
cellence. The interior of the theatre-is smaller than that of the Hay- 
market, and not particularly well fitted up: however, this is a secondary 
consideration, and ought not to affect one’s relish for the musical enter- 
tainment. The orchestra consists of forty-two-performers ; and cer- 
tainly, as far as my experience goes, it has no superior. For its preci- 
sion, its expression, its power—for every thing requisite in such a band 
—it leaves one nothing to wish for. I cannot speak in such unqualified 
terms of the vocal department. Though the chorus is admirable, the 
principal singers do not rise to the first rank, most of them scarcely to 
the second: yet they are good of their kind; and if they do not often 
charm, they never offend, unless it be when one more adventurous than 
prudent inflicts upon us an unmeaning bravura. For this vulgarism, 
however, there was no opportunity in Mozarv’s Figaro, which was the 
opera I first heard here. Having only heard three operas since T came, 
I feel myself scarcely competent to speak in other than general terms 
of the different singers. Meanwhile, I may mention, that Madame 
FiscHEr- ACHTEN appears to me most talented, although she has always 
asecond part. In Figaro, she enacted Cherubino ; and sang the songs of 
the part remarkably well. Mademoiselle Lampmann, whose figure, 
much more than her voice, qualifies her for prima donna, is frequently 
defective in intonation; and Mademoiselle Gnep, a young debutante, 
with a rich-toned organ, is too fond at present of arie d’agilita to suc- 
ceed well in those of expression. Her “ Dove sono” was a failure. 
Of the male singers, the only one I have yet heard that has really a fine 
voice, is Mr. ScuMezerR: it is a tenor, not unlike DonzE.ur’s, but 
neither so great in compass nor so splendid in volume. The orchestra, 
under the able guidance of Mr. Guur, executed the accompaniments 
with charming effect—neither so loud as to usurp the province of the 
singer, nor yet so attenuated as to mar the colouring of the composition. 
The Trio—the glorious Trio in C—was a fine illustration of this. The 
unrivalled Finale to the First Act (the envy and despair of composers), 
the Sestett or Finale to the second, and the Finale to the Opera, were 
prodigiously effective. ‘Thus Ihave had a most favourable foretaste of 
my winter’s provision in matters musical. 

We have been grievously tantalized by the behaviour of Madame 
Prirscuer (who was last season in London): she was announced to 
appear in Fidelio ; in the course of the day on which she was to perform, 
the opera was changed, without any explanation, to Ofello, in which 
Madame Pirscuer had no part. The cause of it was one in which she 
had decidedly the advantage in point of principle—that, namely, of not 
having had a full rehearsal. The performers, with the exception of four 
who attended as a quartett accompaniment, were absent; and this so 
offended the lady, that she declared her resolution not to appear. Again 
was the opera announced, and again the same scene occurred. Had 
Madame PirscueEr been a stranger to the theatre here, she would have 
been quite justified in asserting and insisting upon her rights; but 
since each party is acquainted with the other, and thoroughly with the 
opera in question, I think she might have yielded without compromis- 
ing one tittle of her dignity. Owing to these two quarrels, I have had 
the pleasure of hearing Otello and Le Pré aux Clercs, or Der Zweikampf. 
The former—heavy intrinsically—lost nothing of its weight through the 
ineffective performance of Mademoiselle GNED; who cannot act at all, 
Mr. ScuMeEzeER, as Otello, was excellent. Poor HEroxp’s last opera 
I wish not to criticize: he is beyond the reach of praise and censure, 
and “ De mortuis nil nisi bonum.” Why it is so popular in Paris, can 
only be accounted for by the death of its author after the sixth repre- 
sentation; up to which time it was dragging a precarious existence. Its 
intrinsic merits appear to me to consist in a Duett in the first and a 
a Trio in the second acts. 

Yesterday, I went to the opening of a Lutheran church. The inte- 
rior is a regular spheroid, and is the handsomest I have seen. There 
is a severe simplicity in its architectural details, which contrasts favour- 
ably with the more elaborate decorations of the Roman Catholic tem- 
ples. ‘The pillars which support the gallery are of scagliola marble, 
as are alse the elegant pulpit and front of the gallery. The organ is in 
perfect accordance with the rest of the architecture. The body of the 
church is, according to custom, appropriated to females; and truly it 
presented a beautiful sight. Some would liken the scene, bonnets in- 
cluded, to a large milliner’s shop; but I, more poetical, would call it 
a tulip-bed, or rather (for the colours were not so gaudy), a bed of car- 
nations. Not thinking, at the moment, of the Lutheran custom of 
separating the sexes, I planted myself in the very centre of the par- 
terre ; when, being uncountenanced by the proximity of my own sex, 
and the centre of attraction to the wondering damsels, in any but an 
agreeable way, I seized the first opportunity of retreating under the 
gallery, where my compeers were ranged like a fence around the graceful 
and lovely flowers. ‘The organ, grand in dimensions, is not less so in 
tone: but its powers were not ably developed. The singing was in 
the same style as that of the Charity Children at St. Paul’s—all in 
unison ; but, of course, a very fainfecho of that matchless performance. 
Nothing can be finer than the noble simplicity, nor more sublime than 
the effect. seit tet 





Thad the satisfaction the other day of seeing that wonderful piece of 
sculpture the “ Ariadne,” by Dannexer of Stuttgart. The symmetry 
of the figure—the exquisite grace of. its attitudes—and, above all, its 
almost breathing expression, as if it were about to rise from the 
panther’s back—appear to me the perfection of art, the triumph of 
genius, 

I should now draw to a close, but an absurd incident you must allow 
me to add. Last night,.about bed-time, I heard the most horrible 
curses, from an English throat, in the same corridor in which is my 
room: they were continued for some considerable time, and intermingled 
with a plentiful discharge of the word schwine (similar in meaning to 
the French cochon): I thought that two gentlemen had quarrelled, and 
was tempted to look out; when, le! it was an Englishman and a 
chambermaid, on whose German ear, luckily, all his swearing, save the 
epithet above-mentioned, fell innocuous. Well, after all, he had good 
grounds for his wrath, and his language, and his threats. The poor 
girl, judging, probably by its appearance, that his NIGuT-DRESS required 
washing, had in her simplicity removed it to the tub: and for this he 
took his God’s name in vain, consigned the honest handmaid to eternal 
damnation, and actually threatened to—to—to—sleep out of the house ! 
if she did not fetch back the night-dress !!! No wonder John Bull gets 
laughed at and taken in, when such specimens of the bovine race are 
allowed to go at large. . 








A letter has been received from Captain Back, dated Norway 
House, Jack River, 19th June 1833. He had met with some dif- 
ficulty in procuring provisions, and this had (fortunately) delayed 
his progress. He had found it necessary also to spend more money 
than he anticipated, and hoped that an additional 1,0002. would be 
raised for him. Of course there will now be no occasion for this,— 
unless, indeed, Captain Back himself should be lost, and Captain 
Ross set out on another expedition to find him. 


A considerable stir was made in Paris on Sunday last, bya Mr. 
Rodde, the editor of a cheap publication called Ze Bon Sens, and the 
publisher of a variety of pamphlets which his agents hawked about the 
streets. The Police forbade him to continue this practice, and seized 
the venders of his papers. Nevertheless, Mr. Rodde determined to 
persevere ; and he wrote a letter to the Temps, stating that he should 
on Sunday last go the Place de Bourse, offer his paper for sale, and set 
the Police at defiance. Subsequently to the publication of this letter, 
the Cour Royale decided in favour of the mode of sale used by Mr. 
Rodde ina case precisely similar to his; and the matter might have 
been suffered to rest, but he thought proper still to go to the Place de 
Bourse, where, early in the morning, a great crowd assembled. He 
soon sold all his papers, and made a long speech of congratulation on 
what he had achieved. The Police very wisely kept out of sight, and 
thus a riot was prevented. 

For the last four months, the number of passports of persons arriving 
from England, signed at the English Embassy, has been daily, on an 
average, 60. Hence it appears that 1,800 English families, or indivi 
duals, visit France every month.—French Paper. 

Mr. Hale, of Colchester, has invented a steam-vessel upon a yi 
novel plan: not having any paddle-wheels, but being propelled with ex- 
tremely simple yet effective machinery fixed in the hold of the vessel ; 
perfectly secure from injury, combining every advantage of acceleration 
by steam power, with the free and effectual use of sails, equally avail- 
able for sea voyages or for inland navigation, and possessing a facility of 
adaptation to vessels already built, without any alteration in their form. 
In connexion with the propeller, Mr. Hale employs a very ingenious ap- 
paratus for reversing the movement, or regulating the speed of the 
vessel, at the discretion of the helmsman, without reference to the 
engineer, and affording, besides, a protection against stranding. Its 
pewers are shortly to be exhibited in St. Katharine’s Docks. 

The editor of a New Jersey paper closes a flaming editorial article 
on the Presidential question, with the following remark—“ Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof, as Shakspeare says.” If the Bible 
Society has a spare copy of the sacred volume, here is an opening for 
presentation. — Christian Advocate. 

In 1825, when there were 3,773 Lieutenants in the Navy, and only 420 
in service, Lord Grey’s son, the Honourable Frederick William Grey, 
was made a Lieutenant, though there were thousands more than were 
wanted for actual service. In 1829, when we had 3,712 Lieutenants, 
and enly 460 on service, the Honourable George Grey was made a 
Lieutenant, in addition to the unemployed thousands. Since these 
times, these two gentlemen, have been made, one a Post-Captain, the 
other a Commander, though there must have been about 3,000 Lieu- 
tenants who stood before them on the list. What other merit had 
these two gentlemen than their aristocratic connexion, and their relation- 
ship to the Premier? 


The following passage from an amusing brochure, entitled “ Alfred the 
Little, or Management ; a Rejected Play,” solves the mystery which had 
puzzled our simplicity, by reconciling the great talk about Shakspeare 
and the Legitimate Drama with the small deeds in support of them. 

Alfred the Littie speaks— f 

“ Be this my policy :— ' 
I must convince the mass, by hook or crook, 
* How far superior is a fairy tale 
To any play of Shakspeare’s—and how much 
A noisy Op’ra does exceed in talent 
Our very best—our standard dramas’ range. 

B—. A bold attempt—pray how atiain your end? 

Alf. Why thus: some aucient dramas do we own, 

So cut and hack’d about from time to time, ‘ 
By fashion and caprice—that few can see 

The hand of our immortal Shakspeare One 

Of these do I produce—mark me, Legitimate’s 

The word—a play Leerrimate—and this, 

The scenes ill-managed, and the parts ill-read, . 
Must so disgust capricious play-goers, 

They'll cry—no more Leeirimates for us; 

And rather flock to view our scenery— 

Tohear our music—feast upon the beauty 

Ourself and friends have catered to their taste 

Swear there’s more soulin dancing than the Bard: . ee 
And then—the vict’ry’s ours !”’ i ul awticta: F6amed 
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REDDING ON WINES. 


Wiru all our vaunts about the improvements of the age, how 
little progress has been made in the really useful arts! Some- 
thing, indeed, has been done towards clothing and transporting us. 
Mechanical science has been successfully applied to the art of lo- 
comotion : carriages are built with a due consideration both of 
weight and draught, so as to combine, in advertisement phrase- 
ology, the ne plus ultra of “speed and safety ;” horses, harness, 
roads, and coachmen, are trained or manufactured with the same 
object : steam enables us to defy the most fickle of elements, and 
keep time in spite of wind and tide; with a distant prospect of its 
altogether superseding horse-flesh, and giving us power to cut 
through the air like birds, angels, or witches. In the manufac- 
tures of our looms, whether the raw material be flax or wool, or 
silk or cotton, endless variety, exquisite fineness, gorgeous rich- 
ness, and unrivalled cheapness are displayed. Nay, even in the 
construction and furnishing of our houses, not only the actual but 
the possible wants of mortals are foreseen and provided for, and 
the very weaknesses of nature made sources of pleasure. But 
amidst all this, what small and what late attention has been given 
to the true arts of living! how little has the inward man been 
cared for! The science of cookery is at present a sealed book 
to the majority ; there is good reason for supposing that one-half of 
‘the nutritious power of Great Britain is wasted, from want of skill 
in its application. And where some ability is present, how has 
it been gotten? _ Not on the comprehensive principles of the phi- 
losopher, but by the practice of the empiric. We learn from the 
work of Mr. Repp1na, that the same observations hold good with 
respect to Wine-making. At present, but little progress has been 
made in the art, further than to weed it of impure practices. The 
aged connoisseur, who has been proudly boasting of his cellar and 
his vintages—who has perchance piqued himself on his own judg- 
ment, and on the bouquet and the seve and the aroma spiritueux 
of his wines, may at once be told that heis labouring under a delu- 
sion; that unless a miracle should take place in agricultural and 
chemical science, he will never be able to chant the nunc di- 
mittis; and that adraught which shall combine in its highest per- 
fection the capabilities of the grape, of vinous fermentation, and of 
skilful treatment, is reserved for a late posterity. Let him take it 
as a consolation or an aggravation, that his countrymen (perhaps 
himself) are in a still worse predicament—that they do not even en- 
joy existent blessings. The palate of an Englishman is vitiated. 
««Accustomed,” says Mr. ReppiNG, “ to wines less delicate than 
intoxicating, and regardful rather of the quantity than quality of 
what he takes, his favourite beverage is chosen rather for strength 
than perfection of flavour.” For this reason, the compound which 
he calls Port, is, even when neat as imported, a composition of va- 
rious wines and potent brandy, instead of the unmixed juice of the 
choicest grapes; and strange as it may seem to the student of the 
volume, it is only within these few years that its author “ drank 
Port wine, as he believes, for the first time in his life,” and then 
only by accident. Of inferior wines, it is needless to speak to the 
connoisseur; but is he prepared to hear that no such thing as 
Claret exists in nature? and that the pride, it may be, of his cellar, 
is a mixture of products? (P. 51,52.) Or can he read such pas- 
sages as the following with regard to Burgundy, and live—in 
England ? 
There is very little of the first class of Burgundy exported from France. 
There are several reasons for this; and, among theforemost, the small quantity 
roduced, which the French, who are choice wines, know very well how to 
istinguish, but which foreign merchants very rarely do. As good a price can 
be obtained in France for the highest class of Burgundy, such as Romanée- 
Conti, of which only a dozen pieces are annually made, or for La Tache, as can 
be obtained anywhere. The first of these wines, being grown only upon about 
aix acres of land, is not beyond the supply of the Paris market ; and to the 
second, grown upon a spot of ground under four, the same remark will apply. 
The genuine Chambertin is a scarce wine with the foreigner. The other wines 
of the first class of Burgundy are therefore substituted for these to the stranger 
almost universally. This is, however, of less consequence, when it is considered 
that very few persons, except those of the best taste habitually acquainted with 


them, can discover the difference. 
7 * * * os * . * 


The most finished and perfect Burgundy, the French say, is deteriorated by 
eo short a voyage as that across the Channel from Calais to Dover, including, 
of course, the journey to the former place. 

Of the ancient wines, or their manufacture, but little—or, to 
speak more correctly, nothing—is known. We cannot tell with 
any certainty the produce of vine land in classical times; we 
know not the quantity of wine any given amount of grapes would 
yield; and, notwithstanding the conjectures of pedantic or the 
fancies of bibacious commentators, we can form no judgment as to 
the flavour of the wines themselves, or pronounce an opinion even 
upon their colour. We can only conjecture that they were spoiled 
in the making. Whether from an unskilful mode of treating their 
wines, or an improper manner of fermenting the grape-juice, it was 
deemed necessary to introduce foreign substances into the pro- 





ducts, to make them long-keeping. Some such villanous pro- 
peter still rome in Cyprus and the East; where Mr. Rep- 
ses there “are wi i i 

poser fm : re wines at this day closely resembling the 

The traveller in Greece cannot drink a small]' i i 
there, without water, for the intense Saileabe Hr exsite, prlbee rege gh nh 
of resin, pitch, and similar ingredients ; and these were infused even in the ke 
~ age, in the dry as well as other wines. Sea-water, pitch, resin pine- 
eaves, cypress, myrtle-berries, bitter almonds, tar, spikenard myrrh and othe 
things were used, so that Dr. Henderson observes, “ we caanot but be stru ‘k 
with the potency of the substances employed.” These, it is evident, were £0. 
perly ‘* mixed wines,” in the sense mentioned among the Jews under that tit 
It is not to be marvelled at, that Augustus could only drink his pint at “ 
even if mingled with honey. A modern wine drinker could hardl 
half as much of such a mixture, without sickness, any more than the 
Py hrs bh little rete ag be called pure. 
all ages, a tendency to render the natural juice o ' imuli inj 
rious to the congtivtsiin. The Persians aon seein dak ciate. 
sent day ; and the English generally give the preference to those wines whiell are 
unnaturally mixed with the largest quantity of the product of the still. Dr. 
Henderson seems so much aware of this in praising ancient wines, while agree- 
ing that no wine deserves to be drank which is not the unadulterated juice of 
the grape, that he palliates the practice, by observing in substance that a taste 
in wine varies, and is at best an acquired one. ‘ This is hardly correct; a taste 
for pure wine is natural. A child will drink pure wine, but not wine and pitch 
—the last is an acquired taste. , 

With respect to modern times, the information is somewhat 
more exact; but the knowledge is still meagre. Of the cireum 
stances which determine the properties of the grape, we only know 
that we know little. Like all beautiful and fragile and sought- 
after things, the vine is capricious and uncertain—the very co- 
quette of plants. Moselle is produced in latitude 51 North; Hock 
and Champagne but a degree or two more southerly ; Shiraz— 
the grape of which is exquisite, however it may be spoiled in the 
manufacture—is made in latitude 33; yet very many places be- 
tween these two degrees produce miserable wine, or none at all. 
Equally independent of the size or species of the grape is, appa- 
rently, the goodness of the wine. “Very celebrated wines are 
produced in vineyards where the species of plant is by no means 
held in the first repute.” There is a similar difference with regard 
to site and aspect : sometimes the most exquisite wine is produced 
in a flat country, sometimes on a slope, sometimes on the side of a 
mountain. In the more Northern wine-countries, it would a priori 
be supposed that a southern aspect would be preferable; but this 
is not always the case, and the right aspect is yet somewhat ques- 
tionable. The proper soil is a still more doubtful matter. ‘The 
French, who understand the culture of the vine better than any 
other people, say that the art of adapting each particular species 
of vine to the soil most congenial for its culture, is yet in its in- 
fancy ;” where it is too likely to remain, as long as the Govern- 
ment levies a tax upon its product, and interferes with the indus- 
try of the vine-grower. Whether, under any, circumstances, a 
perfect knowledge ‘of this important point, on which the quality of 
the wine is supposed chiefly to depend, will be attained, would 
appear very doubtful. But if Chemistry should ever penetrate the 
mystery, what a prospect would be opened to mankind! The 
vigils of the alchemist will not have been in vain; his wildest 
dreams will at last be realized; and the true elixir vite—im- 
proved Burgundy—will be the common beverage of humanity. 

Such are these wines (Burgundies), the most perfect i y ; y 
the care taken of them ns the mi from the ae m“~ ae ies es tyes 
means equal to that taken of Champagne. Nature and the site, with the ob- 
servance of a very simple and common process, are all that are demanded to 
bring to its present perfection the first red wine in the world. - The secret o 
the excellence of Burgundy depends tipon unknown qualities in the soil, wth f 
are developed only in particular places, often in the same vineyard, in all events, 
within a very narrow district. Whatever be the cause, France has in these 
wines a just cause of boast, and a staple in which she will never be excelled. 
While much is doubtless owing to the climate and aspect, it is evident that the 
peculiar characteristics of burgundy depend least upon the art or labour of man, 
since wines inferior in quality receive as much or more of his attention than 
those of Burgundy. 

* * 


a sitting, 
y manage 
Emperor. 
There seems to have been, in 


* * * 7 * * * 

_ Nothing is more remarkable or unaccountable than the difference of produc- 
tion in these fine wine districts. The most delicious wine is sometimes grown 
on one little spot only, in the midst of vineyards which produce no others but 
of the ordinary quality; while in another place the product of a vineyard, in 
proportion to its surface, shall be incredibly small, yet of exquisite quality ; at 
the same time, in the soil, aspect, treatment as to culture, and species of plant, 
there shall be no perceptible difference to the eye of the most experieaced wine= 
grower. 

But though anomalies which cannot be explained exist in 
the vine—though nature does so much, and art so little—we 
must not conclude that wine is produced without care and 
labour. With our present lights, it seems impossible to improve 
but it is exeeedingly easy to spoil. From the time the plant be- 
comes capable of bearing, until its produce is actually in the so- 
cial glass, nature must be assisted, accidents guarded against, 
care taken, diseases prevented or cured, and constant watchful- 
ness given, else the wine is injured or lost. After the vine- 
yard is formed, the plants must be properly trained; in some cli- 
mates on trees, in others on trellis-work, in certain cases along 
rods or low trellises near the ground; ona sandy site and with 
a thick stalk they may be left to themselves. When all this 
is done, the soil must be laboured, but not too much; the roots 
must be carefully dressed or manured ; for which purpose various 
substances are used, only avoiding a very rich compost. The vines 
must also be carefully pruned; and if the quality of the grape be 
preferred to quantity, they should be deprived ofa portion of their 
buds, which increases the size of the fruit. There is also an o 
ration called clipping to be performed, in order to improve its fla- 
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your. This is done by taking off certain shoots above the joints ; 
and, like budding, it is a work of great care and judgment. All 
these processes relate to the vine.» When the fruit appears, still 
greater attentions are requisite. In the North, and generally in 
humid seasons, the leaves of the vine must be removed to assist 
in ripening the fruit and preventing the quality from deteriorat- 
ing. In some countries recourse is had, in unfavourable weather, 
to annular incision, which hastens the maturity of the grape by 
ten or fifteen days. In the Calabrias and the South of Italy, on 
the other hand, the heat has to be guarded against, by shading 
the vines with fern-leaves, or by training the grapes under the 
leaves of the tree to which the vine is trailed. When all this la- 
bour has beea expended, various accidents-—hail, frost, beasts, 
birds, and insects—have to be provided against by incessant 
watchfulness or art. The effects of a late frost are obviated by 


‘ - “an hour before sunrise burning litter among the vines, particularly on 
the Rhine. Four persons are sufficient to smoke an arpent of vines, which they 
effect by torches of straw. They continue to operate until the sun shines on the 
plants. The melted frost falls off. It would seem, therefore, that the injury 
arose from the sun’s action on the frost, and not from the cold. The expense is 
about a franc an arpent,* exclusive of the labour. Another mode is practised 
in Germany. Paragelées,} or frost-guards, are used, made of cords of straw, 
hemp, or the rind or bark of trees. With the cord they surround their fruit- 
trees, letting the ends drop into a vessel of spring water. One vessel will do 
for all the trees of a large espalier. Cords must of course be joined together to 
surround a greater number of trees, and the two ends must be plunged into the 
vessel, placed four or five yards away from the trees in front. In Poland and 
Prussia this singular preservative is found to be effectual in sheltering fruit-trees 
of all kinds from late frosts. Hail is another enemy to the vine-grower. This 
is said to be completely obviated by the use of paragelées, which are now adopted 
on the Continent wherever hail is likely to fs mischief; their construction is 
well known. Cold spring rains are equally injurious ; as it may be supposed 
wet summers cannot fail to prove. Fog and storms of wind are ighly gl 
cial. Then come the diseases of the plant itself, which a want of knowledge as 
to causes renders obscure, in all but their fatal effects.” 


When the grape has successfully passed through these various 
risks, and has reached maturity, the vintage begins. In France, 
the first wine country if the world, the important period of gather- 
ing is fixed, not by the proprietors of the vineyards, but by the 
Mayors of the communes; who “issue the order for the vintage 
to commence "—[Do not sneer, reader, but remember the Malt and 
Soap and Glass regulations of ourown Excise !]—‘“ the consequence 
of which is, that the vintage being seldom fixed in a proper manner, 
the fruit, after all, cannot be collected at once ; for while in oneplace 
it is matured, in another it is far short of the necessary degree of 
ripeness.” This proper moment for gathering is known by various 
signs,—as the depth of the colour, the thickness and transparency 
of the skin, the woodiness of the stem, &c. The gathering is be- 
gun as soon as the morning-dew is dissipated, and continued with 
as much rapidity as possible, to terminate the pressing in a day. 
On the modes of gathering, selecting, transporting, and pressing 
the fruit, we cannot do better than quote some of Mr. Repp1n@’s 
closest passages ; observing, however, that the science of the con- 
noisseur has subdued the enthusiasm of the man, which might 
have soared a higher pitch when describing the joyous and revel- 
bringing vintage’ This heaviness in our author is very probably 
traceable to the brandied, adulterated, and spirit-clogging wines 
he must have drunk during his initiation. 

The fruit in some countries is cut off the plant with a knife. In France, the 
scissors is used; by which the stems of the branches are rapidly severed. In 
ruder countries, the hand only is applied ; a mode injurious to the grape as well as 
to the vine. The most approved plan is to make three separate gatherings of 
the fruit. The first includes all the finest and ripest branches. The green 
rotten grapes, or such as have been eaten into by insects, are cleared from the 
bunches, which are then carefully carried home. The second gathering implies 
naturally a second pressing. The grapes are not quite as ripe as for the first. 
The last gathering and pressing consists of the inferior grapes. The gathered 
bunches are deposited as lightly as possible, to prevent the grapes from being 
bruised. All pias or spoiled grapes are cast aside, where proper care is used, or 
fine and delicate wines are intended to be made. Each labourer places his 
gathering in an ozier basket, or in a sort of wooden dosser, carried by a labourer 
with the least possible motion. In France, in the department of the Marne, the 
grapes are carried on horseback, covered with cloths. The grapes in some 
countries are plucked from the bunches; in others they are placed entire in the 
press, stems and all. The best grapes only are used for making the better kinds 
of wine. The astringent principle lodged in the stems is thought to be benefi- 
cial, and to impart to the wine a capacity of endurance or long keeping. When 
picked, it is only for red wine, and is generally done by the hand. hite wine 
grapes are rarely picked from the clusters. 

In making white wine, it is desirable that the grapes should be bruised or 
shaken as little as possible on the way to the press ; for, when this happens, the 
colour will infallibly be disengaged from the skin, and the wine will be what is 
called ‘* partridge eye,” and not white. Red wines are bruised or trodden pre- 
vious to pressing, to disengage the colour from the skin, which is so much 
avoided in making the white wines. After treading, they are thrown into the 
vat, the colour disengages itself, and then the press is applied to the murk. 

At first the press is used gently, that the wine may not overflow. The pres- 
sure is then gradually increased, until the murk becomes moderately compressed. 
This is the first pressing. The grapes that did not sustain pressure being 
scattered over the edges of the heap, are now gathered up, the press relaxed, and 
be. placed upon the murk, the press is tightened again. The wine from this 

is called of the second pressing. The edges of the whole mass are now squared 
down with a cutting instrument, so that the mass of fruit is reduced to the form 
of an inmense oblong cake, upon which the cuttings of the edges are heaped, 
and the press worked again, which makes wine of the third pressing; or, as the 
wine maker calls it, “ wine of the first cutting.” The pressing and cutting are 
H+ rn two or three times; and what liquid flows after, is called among the 
labourers wine of the second or third cuttings. 

The wine of the first pressing is always kept apart from the rest, especially 
when the season is hot, and the Feuit ripe. It would be apt to take a red colour 
if mixed with wine of the second pressing, when it is designed to make white 


* An arpent is one acre, one perch, English measure. 
_t Paragelées, not paragréles ; the latter are hail-guards, or conductors, of which men- 
tion is presently made, The paragelée would be worth trial in our British gardens, 


wine. There are seasons, however, when it is useful to mi the first and: 
second pressings. ~The third must never be mixed with the two first. 

There is only one species of wine which is made without beating, treading, 
or pressing,—this is what they call in Spain “ Zagrima.” The grapes, melting 





with rip are suspended in buaches, and the wine is the: produce of the 
droppings. This can only be effected with the muscatel grape of the warm 
South. In this way the richest Malaga is made. 


The cares of the vine-dressers have now ceased: the business 
of the manufacturers begins. But we are warned by the space al- 
ready occupied, not to enter on fresh ground. For the component 
parts of wine, upon the natural proportions of which its flavour 
depends—the fermentations it undergoes, and the care it requires 
during these curious processes—the diseases by which it may be 
attacked, and the modes in which they are alleviated or cured—to- 
gether with the various kinds of cellars, casks, and bottles, in 
which the different sorts of wines should be placed, and an account 
of several minute attentions to be paid and operations to be per- 
formed—we must refer to Mr. Repp1n@’s work. In it the reader 
will also find a classified arrangement of every wine-producing 
country, with a detailed account of their wines, statements of the 
modes of manufacture adopted in each, a vast body of statistical 
information on this important branch of commerce, and, in many 
cases, the original price ofthe various wines. The two last chap- 
ters contain advice to wine-drinkers, offering observations on the 
preserving, cellaring, and mellowing of wines, with an indignant 
exposé of the ‘adulteration and sophistication of wines.” An 
appendix is added, embracing many tabular statements of vinous 
facts,—such, for instance, as lists of the different classes of wines 
of the various countries, wine-measures of different nations, alcho- 
lic strength of wines and liquors, and accounts of imports and ex- 
ports. We should further say, that the work is elegantly printed, 
illustrated with some clever designs, and tastefully bound in a 
vine-leaf pattern cloth. 

Mr. Reppine's work contains, as may be guessed, a vast fund 
of practical and curious information ; an immense number of mi- 
nute facts, and the result (we should think) of much experience, 
inquiry, and reading. The style is generally clear, but without 
much force or elegance; and there are frequent repetitions, which 
a little care would have prevented. But the main fault is, too 
ponderous a gravity. The subject has failed to inspire the writer; 
or he deeraed it too interesting and important to require the aid of 
ornament. 

We recommend Mr. Repp1ne's work to others; though it has 
conjured up melancholy associations in our own minds. We have 
risen from its perusal wiser yet sadder men. His facts have en- 
kindled within us something like the fire of prophecy: the vine, 
better than “euphrasy and rue,” has “ purged our visual ray ;” 
and, looking down the long vista of future improvement, we catch 
dim and indistinct visions of a happier time, when a belt of twenty 
degrees encircling the globe shall be devoted to the scientific 
culture of the vine—when a reduction or a better distribution of 
taxes shall no longer confine the people of England to the wine of 
a few small districts; but increased civilization and industry, a 
better understanding of Free Trade, and the facility of transport 
arising from canals and railroads, shall procure for us (alas! not 
for us, but our descendants) the luxurious productions of Europe 
and the world, in exchange for our own manufactures, and that at 
the cheapest rate—whilst new systems of education shall enlighten 
the mind, and still further improvements in medicine conquer 
disease, and delay or smooth tke inevitable hour—and, last, but 
far from least, Cuemistry, having achieved her final goal, and 
put the finishing-hand to the arts of cookery, fermentation, and 
distillation, “‘deep as ever plummet sounded, may drown her 
books.” Dreaming of these things—pondering over these dim 
imaginings—we reverse the fear of MiLTon, and grieve that we 
have been born an age too early. 








TRADITIONARY STORIES OF OLD FAMILIES. 


Tuerz is more of truth in a well-written novel (though perhaps a 
perfect novel has yet to be written), than is to be found in any 
other class of composition. Poetry and the drama are too ideal 
truly to represent life as it is. History and biography are often 
but the mere skeleton, containing truths indeed, but only such a 
class of truths as may be found in the parish register, or published 
in the newspapers. In nine cases out of ten, autobiography is little 
more; the only advantage it possesses being the greater correct- 
ness and minuteness of the facts, and sometimes an insight into 
motives and character, or a picture.cf the manners of the time, or 
a sketch of the training and education by which the public cha- 
racter of the hero was formed. But of the hopes and fears, the 
joys and sorrows, the loves and hatreds, of the individual—of his 
vices and his virtues and his weaknesses—of all, in short, which 
constitutes the happiness and misery of mortal man, or makes up 
the individual character—we learn but little: for who ventures to 
anatomize himself to himself, much less to the world? Or if any 
one had the courage, delicacy towards others would intervene ; or 
were both the preliminary indispensables combined, the very hard- 
ness of character which enabled a man to muke a full confession, 
would render his confessions of little value. 

Mr. Picken’s general views upon this point are somewhat akin 
to ours. But he seems to think that life can best be painted, and 
a moral best deduced, from the traditions or history of ‘‘ those dis+ 
tinguished families, in whom high descent and influential con- 
nexions, running through the varieties of many generations, may 





cause a just pride in tracing lineage and history.” An opinion 
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perhaps questionable; for only the more striking points —the 
accidents of life, or the anomalies in character—are likely to be 
served; and these rather present the exception than the rule. 
t was, indeed, cireumstances; of jthis kind that the critic spoke 
of, when he decided that le vrai n'est pas toujours vraisemblable. 
Not but what these events would be life-like, if we had the whole 
truth; but tradition forgets the minutiw, and Mr. Picken has 
not the genius to supply the omission. 
The justice of these observations is in a great measure shown 
by his work. The publication contains six tales; of which four are 


laid in the antique time, and in the structure of which the author | 


has, perhaps, closely followed tradition: and what is the result? 


Mere prose imitations of the ancient ballad, with all its bald sim- | 


plicity, but without its rugged strength. The time of the other 
two is of the present day, and they are by far the most effective. 
Yet even here, the passages which the author has had to fill up 
from his own experience and observation, are much beyond the 
parts which “ family history” may have supplied. 

Of these two tales, “‘ The Priors of Lawford” might be called 
the philosophy of family madness. It contains the love, the aber- 
ration, and the final happiness of the last surviving female of a 
race in which insanity is hereditary. ‘Lady Barbara of Carloghie, 
and the Johnstons of Fairly” points the moral of parental severity 
and of unequal marriages. Owing to a curious concatenation of 
circumstances, the daughter of a Scotch earl is brought into fre- 
quent contact with the son of a farmer living in the neighbourhood 
of her father’s castle. The harshness of her parents in attempt- 
ing to force upon her a battered old beau, the art of young John- 
ston’s mother, and the manly graces of the youth himself, together 
with old associations, lead to a clandestine marriage. On its dis- 
covery, Lady Barbara is discarded. The stern realities in the life 
of a farmer's helpmate lead to bickerings, elopement, and ruin, 


terminating in suicide on the part of the husband and insanity on 
that of the wife. 


The following extract is from a scene where Mrs. Johnston— 


a well-drawn character—is cockering and spiriting her son up to 
the match. 


‘* Jamie,” said the farmer’s wife to her son, one day as they were left at home 
together, “‘ there’s promising prospects before thee, my man, or I’m mistaken, 
if thou but kens how to catch the sunny shower when it fa’s; of to lift the 
golden egg when the guse lays it. Jamie, hast thou any spirit in thee? What 
would thou think o’ Carloghie Lady Babby ?” 

‘¢ What is your meaning, mother ?” answered the youth, “and what is it you 
say ? What has spirit to do with me and an Earl’s daughter ?” 

‘¢ It has mucn to do with avclever man’s fortune, James; if you had only the 
spunk of your auld mither,” said the dame, ‘* who, though she be only a farmer’s 
wife now, was once a gude minister’s lady; and would set her cap yet, grey as 
she is, if she were a wanter, at the best laird in all the land, if he had only flung 
half the een at her, that bonnie Lady Barbara has done to thee.” 

** Has done to me, mother !” 

“Ay, just at thee! Jamie Johnston. Dost thou think I’m blind? And 
if thou disna ken how to take the tide when it’s flowing to thee, or to follow the 
gled when it whistles at thy ear, truly, thou’ll maybe rue it yet, and that per- 
haps o’er an empty trencher.” ‘ i 

** And would you really, mother, advise a country Jad like me, that has been 
bred to nothing but the plough-tail, to forget so egregiously the chisset he was 
Staned in, as to make a fool of himself by ettling after a lord’s lady? No, no, 
mother! I hope I know my own contentment better than that.” 

* Weel, weel, James, my man, thou’s not like me, auld as Iam; and if thou 
has not the heart to bid a bode for the silk gown, little matter than thou never 
get the sleeve o’t. But I tell thee, that Lady Barbara, high-born as she is, has 
a maiden’s notions o’ thee, I can see that.” ~ 

*¢ And ne’er mean her! though I say it;” continued the dame, while her son 
mused, ‘ for though thou wer’na mine, there’s no a lad, frae Fairly Brig to 
Blanter Braes, has a face like thine, or a tighter leg to please a lady’s ee. Na, 
thou needna frown at thy auld mother, Jamie Johnston. Would thou throw 
thyself away upon a common Jenny o’ the loaning, who would keep thy nose to 
me grinding-stone all thy life, while thou might get, for the seeking, a lord’s 

ady ? 

** Pluck up a spirit, Jamie, lad!” added the cajoling old woman, clapping her 
son on the shoulder as he meditated on her words, ‘ and never be blate to look 
at a high mark ; and if thou just take thy mother’s advice, and play thy cards 
wi’ a bold hand, who knows—there where thou sits, but thou may yet lead 
Lady Barbara to the haly kirk, wi’ rosetted servants crowded behind thee !— 
Ay! thou may yet drink the red wine.in Carloghie Castle! wi’ flunkies stand- 
ing behint thy chair, and a lord’s title above thy name! Jamie Johnston! 
dinna spit sae spitefu’ on the floor, and sneer sae loud at my words, for great 
ladies take strange fancies, and must have their will ; and wha to say against it! 
Did not the Laird of Rowallan’s widow marry the page that ran her messages ? 
And did not Lord Dalgowdie’s daughter run off with her own footman? I 
teil thee, lad, there’s a ten shoe in thy road, at this precious moment, as long 
as the tid is on the lady ; and thy mother’s bitter ban upon thee, if thou’s no at 
the pains to pick it up!” 

‘* But how did these unequal marriages turn out, mother?” said James, with 
serious elevation of tone and manner; ‘ you have not told me that ; nor what 
was the real upshot of these ladies’ whims. No, no, mother! you need not tell 
me, that the eagle en the eyry and the simple hen at the barn-door will ever pair 
happily together. And false and foul would that heart be, that would take ad- 
vantage of the momentary discontent of a high-born lady, to wile her into a 
lowly nest like mine. But, more than that, the Earl would disown her, and 
make two beings miserable in place of one ; besides the sorrow and humiliation 
it would bring on’a most noble house. Mother, I’ll none on’t! Never urge 
this flattery on me.” 

“That's just the. way that faint heart speaks, that never won fair lady,” 
said the mother, tauntin ly. ‘* But fathers are not made of stone more than 
daughters ; and after a blast and a breeze of lordly wrath, the Earl would just 
do like other auld men, and dower his bonnie daughter, and bless his grand- 
children, and slip to his grave when his time came; and then, my lad, thou 
would be ‘a great man, and a lord!— Think on't, Jamie! think on’t !” 


After the honey-moon had passed away, and the freshness of her 
novel situation. had worn off, Lady Barbara’ began to “ get dull.” 
‘Her husband, from affection, determined on a family party to cheer 
her spirits; which the vanity of his mother increased to a wedding 
eompany. - Here we have them at tea. 


The shaking of hands below stairs, and the ratulations and inquiries of 
the farmers and their wives and families, were so loud, and often so free and 
boisterous, that the young man, and even his nother, were somewhat annoyed 
at it. ‘ But where’s the lady? Why is Mrs. Johnston not here? What has 
become o’ your wife?” were the exclamations echoed from so many mouths, and 
put in so many forms, that James himself was obliged to put a stop to them. 

** Dear me,” said Mrs. Clashter, “‘ but she’s long ’o coming out. Its her] 
came to see, more than aught else, and here we are looking at ane anither like 
fools at a fair. A gudesake, what it is to be a lord’s dochter !” 

‘* Ay,” said Miss Mally Dowart, ‘if ye claimed sib to as many lords and 
adies as Lady Johnston does, Mrs. Glashter, ye would make yoursel’ as scarce 
| as ony pany, But I’m thinking the Lady disna like her company overly weel, 
or she would have been here among us before this time.” 

** Was n’t it a wonderful lift for thae Johnstons,” said Mrs. Whau 

whisper to the former, “ to get their son married into such a connexion : 
| enough to turn the callant’s head. Ican hardly believe it yet.” 

“* It's nae sic advantage as ye may think,” replied Mrs. Clashter, ‘ for the 
Earl has disowned the puir lassie out and out; neither stick nor stool will she 
e’er get frae him, as I am credibly told; and what then has the callant gotten 
but a gentle doll to dandle, and no a plack wi’ her as mvckle as would buy paint 
for her cheeks. It’s an ill bargain, Mrs. Whaup, také my word for’t, 1 a’ 
Mrs. Johnston’s braggadocio; and ‘amie Johnston would hae been muckle 
better wi’ my niece, or any other decent farmer’s dochter, wha’ tocher was 
gude: weel would he hae got it, too, for troth; he’s a bonnie lad, and there’s no 
a lass frae this to the Blae Hills but would hae jumped at him: but whist! here 
she comes hersel’,” whispered the gossip, as the spence door opened, and James 
Johnston was seen now leading forward his high-born lady, o receive the salu- 
tations of the company. 

‘¢ Ts that a’ your Lady Barbara?” exclaimed Mrs. Whaup, as she papi 
‘* Ts that her? a dowdy-looking thing, for as high as she hauds her head! And 
how noughtily she’s dressed, wi’ naething but a snood on her head, and a plain 
boddice like a waiting-maid: pooh! for your grand lady, whilk there’s been 
sic a talk about! My dochter Dorty is a perfect queen to her.” 

These were the sort of exclamations with which Lady Barbara was received 
(in whispers to each other) by the generality of the women present. In truth, 
there was some cause for it, over and above the usual prevalence of certain well- 
known propensities; for Barbara, high-born as she was, had her female 
feelings as well as the meanest of them; and the sight, from the window, of the 
flaunting dresses and glaring colours of her plebeian associates, had made her 
resolve to doff even the common lustring which she wore every day, and sup- 
port the distinction to which she still felt herself entitled, by assuming, in t 
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proper spirit of aristocratical contradiction, the plainest dress that her scanty 
wardrobe afforded. 
* * 


* * * * * 


But about the urn, you see: the cock that lets out the water was rather 
stiff and ill to turn; and Mrs. Johnston, being awkward at managing such an 
engine, scalded her fingers till the tears came into her eyes, which made her try 
a new plan o’ ’t, rather than she would demean herself to make a ap ape be~ 
fore the company. Well, getting Miss Mally Dowart to help her, she shifted 
the teapots beneath the cock, and every one hada hand, and the cups went 
round with a sort of hobble; for the Y Macon lads, not being acquainted with 
high gentility, such as it was fit to enact before my lady, handed the eatables 
and drinkables with a scuffle of awkwardness, which made them dunt against 
one another and the table, and smash a cup or two of the new china. This un- 
toward accident provoked Mrs. Johnston to lift her head and speak up; and so, 
in the confusion, she forgot the tea-urn and the turning of the cock, until the 
whole tea-board was in a swim wi’ scalding water; so that the stream broke 
out at the handle, and ran like a Jordan into Mrs. Clashter’s durant petticoat. 
- The wife gave a squeel when she found the hot water coming through, so loud 
that ye might have heard her at Carloghie Castle; and the lads ran to stop the 
flood, and Geordie Gowdie turned over a plate of mutton-ham and sauce on Mrs. 
Whaup’s silk gown, and a whole mug of brambleberry jelly was spilt into Mally 
Dowart’s lap ; and as Saunders Whaup started up to assist his wife, he trampled 
on the dog’s tail, and the beast yowled out wi’ a howl that might have startled 
the very dead, and snapped at Thomas Dobbie with a dreadful bite. At this 
the whole women got up in a consternation ; ye never saw such a confusion ; 
and Mr. Dobbie, whose leg was bitten, jamp up on a chair wi’ the fright, and 
fell o’er on the top of the whole women; and Jamie Jaup started up to kick the 
dog, and swore and cursed wi’ a brazen oath, that this terrivee was the deyil’s 
fracaw, and worse to quell than an Irish riot. , 

But what do you think was the conduct of Lady Babby in the midst of this 
stramash? I declare it was quite unconscionable. Instead of mourning for 
the mishanter, or helping to lay the din, she recovered her good-humour in the 
moment of misfortune ; and while some danced wi’ the scalding water, and 
others shook their clothes from the eatables and the grease, and the lasses 
screamed louder than the howling of the dog, she took to herself such an enor- 
mous fit of laughter, that the very tears streamed down her cheeks, as if the 
whole had been nothing but a sport and a comedy. 

And so it did seem a sport to the heedless of the company ; for, as_soon as 
the young fellows saw Lady Barbara so overcome, they set be a guffaw that was 
like the neighing of a dozen horses. This again provoked the auld wife to such 
a degree, that, what wi’ the pain o’ her scalded fingtrs, and what wi’ the affront 
o’ the tea-urn, she lost her temper altogether, and fuffed up into a pet of flyting 
and ill-manners, most indecorous and unladylike in a minister’s widow. This 
only made Lady Babby laugh louder than before, until poor Jamie Johnston 
grew red in the face, and the whole party were put into a farce and a discom~ 
posure that was really most ridiculous. 


The next quotation is from the closing passages of the tale. 
Lady Barbara had eloped with a Colonel Delap, and, after his de- 
sertion, had sunk into the “deepest abyss of shame and despair.” 
The extract explains the rest, 


Meantime, strange and sad changes had taken place at the Fairly Holms. The 
old man had died of a broken heart, after being turned out of his farm for going 
too far in helping of his unfortunate son; and the old woman, living now, 0c- 
casionally, in the deserted and neglected farm-house of Green Braes, was con- 
sidered to be at times not quite right in her mind. As for James, he went 
about the cauld rigs of the mailing, a perfect object of broken-down manhood, 
suffering, and despondency. The only consolation he appeared to take in life, 
was in the nursing and tending of his little daughter. But Providence, in its 
mystery, seemed to have set its mark upon him; for even this last tie to the 
world was threatened next to be torn out of his shattered heart. 

The winter-time had set in cauld and grim, and a lonely blackness seemed to 
brood over the neighbourhood of leafless Carloghie, when, one dark night, towards 
the middle watches, a solitary figure of a woman came stealing towards the farm- 
house of Green Braes. She was dressed richly for a pedestrian; yet there was 
in her appearance and manner an air of wild and reckless dilapidation. She 
sought the window where she saw alight burning. I need not say this was 
the once handsome and proud Lady Barbara of Carloghie. : | 

With hesitating steps and rising emotion, she drew near to the little window. 
There was no screen, and she looked in as well as her blinded eyes would allow 
her. She saw her child lying on the bed, and James gazing in ats flushed face 3 
sometimes murmuring out a sob of sorrow, and then wetting, with a feather, the 











